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REV. WILLIAM ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. 


OW that we have fairly entered the political period of Christianity, whose watchword is charity, it is well 
N to consider what self-sacrifice really is. It is not lavish giving....A man whose whole income appears 
In the war between the haves and the have-nots many will 
Love is first— 


in subscription lists may or may not be charitable. 
give lavishly to put off the day of reckoning. But what is surrendered from fear is not charity. 
that love which can be learned nowhere but at the cross. The gospel is the reinstatement of love, and love is 
maintained only by the sacrifice. Philanthropy is very popular, but it is only an outer energy, and it has been 
well said that a virtue which is fashionable is next door to being out of fashion. Love is the condition of 


the Christian disentanglement.—From Dr. Nicoll’s recently published volume entitled Ten Minute Sermons. 
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Notices and § Societies. 


BENEVOLEN T SOCIETIES. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
BETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00, life mannbabahins #20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MIs8ions, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 

St., Boston. Langdon 8. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St, 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con- 
yregational House Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gregational House; ry office, 151 Washington St.; 
Cleveland office, Y. M. Building. Donations may 
be sent tu either of the pb. offices, or to H, Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. . 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Kev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SoolrTY.— 
Contributions used only for em work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Feid Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston, 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr Arthur G. Stanwood, 70] Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to‘ Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 

splendid offering for its permanent invested tund. It 
2 so invites generous individual gitts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, pe 1. Whittlesey, 
New ‘Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8, B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct FORM OF A BEQUE 97. I bequeath to the 
= Trustees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief, as 
provided in the resolution of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States at its session 
held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites corresponderce with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to ap — 
from churches without ihe State. Room 22 Congre- 
gational House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B. Rick, Sec- 
retary. 
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HIGH-CLASS ESCORTED TOUR 
TO FLORIDA. 


Leaving New York March Ist. 





VISITING: 

Jacksonville, Palatka, Ocala, Silver Springs, 
Ocklawaha River, St. Augustine, Rockledge, 
Indian River, Jupiter, Palm Beach, Lake 
Worth, etc. 

Homeward by luxurious CLYDE 

CHARLESTON. 
Inclusive rate, all necessary expenses, hotels, etc., $275. 
Descriptive illustrated Program ready. 

Send 10 cts. for Tourists’ Gazette. 


GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 
113 Broadway, New York. 
201 Washington St., Boston 
204.8. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


LINE, calling at 


Hi. 
Mass. 


"CALI FORNIA ana 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 
HXCU RSIONS 


JUDSON & CO., 227 7 Washington St. Boston 


HYGEIA HOTEL. 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Unrivaled as a health and pleasure resort. 





Air balmy and full of life-giving ozone. New 


plumbing throughout and perfect drainage 


The Congregationalist 


“SUN PASTE STOVE PULISH” 





Applied and Polished with a Cloth. 


Manufactured by Morse Bros., Canton, Mass., 
Proprietors of ‘‘ Ristnc Sun Stove Poutsn.” 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Also an elective English course. Semitic 
ee optional, Entrance examination on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 19. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me 
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New Chrysanthemum Seed 


PR any / charming new types of Casysenihemem, from 
an bloom the first year from seed. ey embrace 
ifstyles, varieties and colors, including the exquisite 

naw Ostrich Plume types, Rosettes, lobes, Fimb: 
ated, Miniature and Mammoth. Sow the seed this 
8 ring and the plants will bloom profusely a fall, 
either in pots or in the garden. From a packet of thie 
seed one may —y a ons paguiecens yee of rare 
beauties. Price “pt FOR ONLY 

WE WILL MAIL Darn. o THE FOLLOWING: 

1 pkt. NEW cara CHRYSANTHEMUM Seed 
1 pkt. BEGONIA VERNON, mixed, finest of all. 

1 pkt. GIANT SPIDER FLO 


SPOON GO 
5 ae NAMED GLADIOLUS, 1 each of White, Pink, 


oa Yellow and Variegated, 

8 bu OTH 0 , different colors, 

1 bulb be OARIEGATED TUBEROS a by flowers, 

1 bulb ZEPHYR FLOWER, a & pertee like 

and our weg eg CATALOGU: mith $ magnificen 

golored Fee tes and covers, and sample copy of the 

MA WER with two great chromo plates. These 

5 SAS of seed Novelties and 10 chotee Bulbs (worth 

Hie 35) will all flower this season, and we send them for 
T8 only to introduce our superior stock. 4 

collections for 61.00. raat will ‘ogg be sent unless 

asked for, as you may already have it. 


Order at once, as this Offer may not appear again. 


Send us the names of 6 or 10 of your neighbors who 
love flowers and we will add a fine Novelty, FREE. 
OUR CATALOGUE of Flower and_ Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
Rare new Fruits is the finest ever issued; profusely 
illustrated with elegant cuts and colored plates. We 
offer the ene ee standard sorts and finest Novel- 
ties. e are headquarters for all that is New, Rare 
= Beautiful. This elegant Catalogue will be sent 
for 20c., or FREE if you order the articles here offered. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 
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love flowers, and look to us each year to sUup- 
ply their garden wants. Our 1895 Catalogue of 


Everything "fic Garden 


THE 
is a 160-page book, 9x11 inches, containing 
over 500 engravings and 8 superb colored 
plates of Seeds and Plants. And as all are drawn 
from nature, we show, as in a looking-glass, 
ihe best of the old and the latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Catalogue 
the largest possible distribution, we make the 
following unusually liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
20 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, 
and also send, free of charge, our famous 50- 
cent Newport ‘Collection of Seeds, containing 
one packet each of New White Sweet Pea 
“Emily Henderson”, New Butterfly Pansy, 
New Crested Zinnia, Succession Cabbage, New 
York Lettuce, and Ponderosa Tomato, ia a 
red envelope, which, when emptied and re- 
turned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash pay- 

ment on any order of goods selected fon 
Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


37 C ORTLANDT ST, pid YOR 









4 

@ have given away over 500,000 packetsin the inthe rl 
two years and found it the best advertisement we ever 
had. To every reader of this paper sending us 10 
cents, the actual cost of postage and packing, we will 
mail our famous Star Coll. etion of Pansies, preelsely 
the same as we are selling for $1.00. This cv llection 
consists of four regular size packets as follows: 

, Sensation, Rich red, new and scarce. 


*Swantey Blue, Light blue, very fine. 


Delicate fawn shade, rare, 
ixed, A magnificent mixture of named 
Pansies, including Golden ueen, bright yel- 
low, Faust, deep biacx, Bronze Queen, 
mahogany shaded bronze, Snow Queen, white. 
Petunia Moonlight Extra. Send Tocents 
for the above Star Collection, and give us the names 
and addresses of three friends who bay seeds or plants, 
and we will adi one packet of Moonlight Petunia 
(regular price 15 cents) and our 80¢ certificate, 
LONGMOUNT, COLO, Sirs: Accept my thanks for 
the choice collection of Pansy Seeds you sent me in 
February for the small sum of socents. I believeevery 
seed came up, and I have one of the most beautiful 
“Pansy Beds” I haveever seen. Mrs. J. BLACKWELL, 
lilustrated Bargain Catalogue of 
Seeds, Plants ane Fruits tree =*h eee collection, 


MAY & COS3:S*PAUL MINN, 
DOLLARS FUN AND COMFORT 


Hale’s Book tells the story. Describes and prices 
Beat Berries, Currants, Grapes, Aspar- 
agus, Rhubarb, Hardy Peach 1e8, Japan IN FRUIT 
Plums and other orgs lifters. Drop 
pos: lnow. HALE BHOS., South Glastonbury, Cc onn 


eauty, 
Star 
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If you plant Gregory’s Seeds. 
have turned the tide of success toward a great many sowers. Perhaps — 
are all that you lack. The whole story about 


GREGORY’S SEEDS: 


Is told in Gregory’s Catalogue for 1895—a book that helps solve all 

the problems of planting; sets you right when in doubt; 

the best farming knowledge right up to date. It’s free. 
J.J.H. GREGORY & SON, Seed Growers, Marblehead, Mass. 9 


0454444444445 46454 45.4.445.44.44444 44444 44d tt te 


Sien A GOOD HARVEST} 


These Seeds, famous through many years. 


gives in detail J 
Ask for os 











FARM ANNUAL for (895 


“The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 
A handsome book of 174 pages with many new features 
for 1895—hbundreds of iliustrations, pictures peinted from 
nature—it tells all about the BEST SEEDS that grow, including rare novelties that cannot be had 
elsewhere. Any seed planter is welcome to acopy FRE&#, Send your address to-day on a postal. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growe's, PHILADELPHIA. 
DBAS? PHOBOS IE 30 O63 WL80886 090000900068 


and other sanitary arrangements. Send for 






descriptive pamphlet. 


F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


Agents Wanted in every city and town to sell our 
Bible Covers, An inexpensive, useful article which 
sells atsight. Apply at once for sample and territory. 
EMIL WEIsSsBROD & SONS, Greenfield, Mass., U.S. A. 

Please mention this paper. 
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Organists & Church Committees 


are respectfully urged to examine the Liszt Organ 
catalogue (sent free to any address) before pur- 
chasing. 
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LISZT ORGAN, Style 804. 


This new and improved model is attracting wide 
attention among church committees and organists. 
It is decidedly superior to small Pipe Organs, and is 
unquestionably the most perfect instrument of 
its class. Send for specification. 


Masons Hamlin 


Boston. NewYork. Chicago. Kansas City. 








Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 


10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. BR. Station, Boston. 

Mr, Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save aud utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and fora comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable m — respects to a new 
one of much yreater cost. He es to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and Soe ers his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are timited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
= so to do. 











' Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Ostermoor & Co., 


116 Elizabeth St. 
New York, N.Y, 








POCO SOCOOOOOSCCC HCHO seeEVewe ne * 
e 


In connection with our % 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 
CHURCH 
CARPETS * 
e 
e 


at manufacturers’ prices. 
——— 





John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY 
668 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
1e@ Correspondence Solicited. 
DRHARHABOOARMOAROAARE AAR, 


Citar nl 


or Sous MARS BiyMYER 


*al aque wilh CHURCH 
Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Suceessors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


M-nufacture bells of every Speeen, single or chimes, 
of Copperand Tin. Addre 


BLAKE BELL 00., Boston, Mass. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 


W.Vandizen Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


eter Sore Com- Church Bells. & Chimes, 


Highest Award at World’s Fair. Gold Medal at 
Mid-winter Exp’n, Price, terms, etc,, supplied 


‘AVORABLY KNOWN SI 
“ HAVE FURN/SHED MS )o0 1826. 
WURCH, SCHOOL & tH a nd 
O|ezvuine 
'T-TROY, BELL-METAL 
CHIMES, Erc. ROY N.Y lacie FREE 


PT ity 











EHOOL. FIP FLL ¢ 






















McSHANE BELL erase, pa MD. 
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Published every Thursday. 


PER Copy, 6 CENTS, PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
Iv PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50. 


ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 5 te 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following ae subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the pa If a Or receipt is 

wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid ; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take beet at the expiration of the 
subscription 


ADVERTISING KATES.—2) cents per agute line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 114 inches to the column, 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 
READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 
line, each insertion, net. 


50 cents per 


W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered as second-class mail. 





Composition by Thomas Todd. | 
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A Fifty-Two-Week Feast! 


HARPER'S = 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


A PRIZE STORY COMPETITION 6 
for Young People Only 
> Harper’s YounG Prope offers three prizes for 8 
. the best stories, not exceeding 2000 words, which gp 
<>, Shall be sent to it, on or before April 15th, 1895, ® 
@ written by any boy or girl who is not yet eighteen 8 
ye : 
ip First Prize, $50; second, $26; third, $25 ® 


ars old. Prizes will be in money, as follows: 
} Pa A NEW LONG SERIAL a 


© SNOWSHOES AND SLEDGES. By KIRK MUNROE 


, Hundreds of Other Articles. Largest and Best of § 
the Juveniles 
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Write for Sample Copy and 16-p. Illus, Prospectus, Free *9 


Published by HARPER & BRO RS, N.Y. 
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The Story of 
The Pilgrims. 





By Rev. Morton Dexter. Price, $1 25. 
“The story is one of great and sometimes romantic 
interest. T 1@ book tells it in a clear, popular and sys- 


tematic way.’’—The /ndependent. 


“ Mr. Dexter’s book tells us, with the utmost clearness 
and with full appreciation, the Pilgrims’ story, old but 
ever new, and it gives us the genesis of New England— 
of American Congregationalism, as this stands related 
to Plymouth Rock and to the Old Colony during its sep- 
arate existence of seventy-two years.”’"—/Hamilton A. Hill, 
in The Congregationalist 

“This book deserves a wide circulation, It is clear, 
concise and interesting, just long enough and distinct 
enough to pack in the memory of readers who read 
much or little. In every Sunday school library it must 
find a place.” —VFrom a private letter. 

“The research and care given to the making of this 
volume fits it for the hand of the most intelligent 
reader.”’—Boston Transcript. 

“Few men are so well qualified to write on this sub- 
ject as Mr. Dexter. He is the son of the pre-eminent 
authority on Congregationalism in our time, the in- 
heritor of his vast collection of books and pamphlets.” 
—The Outlook. 


Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


(spel [ymns 





“NOS. 


WITH v1 TO6 v 
A TUNE FOR ¥ COMPLETE b 
EACH HYMN. &; o 


739 Hymns, strongly bound in Maroon colored 
cloth, for #1.00 per Copy. 
If by Mail, add 18 cents postage. 
Editions of WORDS ONLY, at #10, 820, 625 
and $30 per 100, will be issued in February, 


The Biglow & Main Co.,! The John Church Co., 


75 E. Ninth St., New York. S.E.C.4th&Elm,Cincinnati 


THE GOSPEL CHOIR 
No. 2. 


By SANKEY, MCG RANAHAN and STEBBINS. 





Containing the latest Anthems, Quartets, Duets, 
Sacred Songs and Choruses, by the authors, 
Will be issued February 25th. 
Price: Paper covers, 86e. per copy, postpaid; 83.60 


per dozen; Koard covers, 4.80 per dozen; C loth, 86.00 
per dozen, by express not prepald. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th Ste, New York. 215 W abash Ave., Chicago. 








WANTED. Capable men of education, 

pleasing address and business tact to travel on salary. 
BALCH BROTHERS, 

836 Bromfield St., Boston 


good 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Il.; and Los Angeles, Cal. lw- paged 
Agency Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co, 


MASSACHUS ETTS, B RA DFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 

For the higher education of young women. Buitlda- 

ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty 

five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowiny and 

skating. Classical and general course of study; 

ome, re gaged 4 and optional. Year commences 
t. 12, 1894. Apply to Miss IDA ©. ALLEN Princi- 
__ pal, Brad aford, Ma ass. 


MASSACHUSETTS,  BRapyorp. 

CARLETON SCHOOL FOR YOUNG MEN 
and Boys. FitsforCollege. Fifteen home yupie. 
Fine, spacious buildings, gymnasium and bowling 
alley. New pupils received at anytime. Circulars, 

I, N. CARLETON, Ph.D 


PR ste beret cab naam Ee 
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MATCHLESS 
IN-TONE S00) 


OF-THE-HIGHEST 
ARTISTIC -CON- 
STRUCTION@S 








BEST FOK SHIKTS. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN'TI. 





A 19th Century Souvenir 





Do you realize that the Nineteenth Century will soon pass into history? THE GREATEST WORLD’S FAIR 
ever held or likely to be held graced the closing years of the present century and every man, woman and child 
should have a souvenir; an heirloom to hand down to posterity, of the great White City. 

One of the largest Manufacturers of Silverware in the World made up an immense stock of magnificent 


and costly souvenir 
spoons, to be sold 
on the Fair grounds 
at $1.50 each, but the 
exclusive privilege of 
selling souvenir 
spoons was awarded a 
syndicate of private 
dealers. This Im- 
mense Stock Was 
Left on Their 
Hands and must be 
sold at once. The 
Full Set of six 
spoons formerly sold 
for $9.00 can now be 


had FOR ONLY 
FOR ALL 
9 Oc sail Pexiind 


In a plush lined case. 


) ) 
> y 
VO) PY 
KES? oy > 
4 ” wy ) 
Ks D A b >) 
“At Ness . k j 


FOR ALL SIX. 





The spoons are 
after dinner coffee 
size, Heavy Coin 
Silver Plated, with 
Gold Plated Bowls, 
each of the six spoons 
representing a differ- 
ent building of the 
World’s Fair. The 
handles are finely 
chased, showing head 
of Columbus and 
dates 1492-1893. 


THEY ARE 
GENUINE 
WORKS OF ART 


and the finest souve- 
nir collection ever 
produced. 


This same advertisement has appeared in the following papers for several months past: the Christian Herald, Christian Work, and Evangelist, of New 
York; Union Gospel News, of Cleveland, O.; Herald and Presbyter, of Cincinnati, 0.; Presbyterian, of Philadelphia, Pa.; Congregationalist, of Boston; Interior, 


Onion Signal, Baptist Union, Ram's Horn, and Epworth Herald, of Chicago; and many other leading publications. 
these papers would not accept this advertisement if the goods were not as represexted. 
souvenirs at such a low price. 


Send Chicago or New York exchange, postal note or currency. 


Money cheerfully refunded if not as represented. 


You certainly know that the Editors of 
You will never again have an opportunity to purchase genuine 


Individual checks not accepted. 


I. LEONARD MFG. CO., 20 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


Volume LXXX 


‘* PALESTINE IN PICTURES. '*® 


We quote below the opinion of three prominent 
English Congregationalists regarding our Palestine 
in Pictures: 

Fascinating, instructive and altogether invaluable ad- 
dition to the literature of the Book of books and the land 
of lands.—Rev. U. R. Thomas, chairman of Cong’l Union. 

A marvel... ought to be welcome in every Christian 
househ ld —Dr. John Brown, Bedford. 

I am glad to be able to commend the work heartily and 
unreservedly.— George Barrett, D. D. 

National Photographers’ Association of the United 
States say they are 

The finest photographs that ever came frem the East. 

The Series of 384 views is published in Parts, 16 
views in each Part, 24 Parts in all. Cost to our sub- 
scribers 10 cents per Part; to non-subscribers 25 
cents per Part. See sample picture in last week’s 
paper. That issue sent free. 


%OuR ORIENTAL TOUR. ¥ 
The party complete and sailing 16 February. [llus™ 
trated Itinerary, 10 cents. Souvenir Membership 
List, 10 cents. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ® 
1 cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 
No, 7, for Christian Endeavor Day, Days of Thy 
Youth. No. 21 of 2d Series, ‘‘!1 Am.’’ No. 22, ‘I 
Am the Bread of Life.’’ No. 23, ‘1 Am the Light 
of the World.’’ No. 24, ‘‘1 Am the Good Shep- 
herd.’’ Eleven other eventide servicesready. Sub- 
scription, series 1894-95, 25 cents. 


WALKER’S COMPREHENSIVE CONCORDANCE, 
our own edition in half leather (price $3), sent in 
connection with one subscription to The Congrega- 
tionalist, new or old, for $4.50. 
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more abundant and imperative than 

those which exhort Christians to 
take care of their own brethren who are in 
need. No honest member of a church 
ought to be left in want while others enjoy 
plenty. Nor ought such a needy member to 
be forced to beg in his own family. We know 
that there are Christians who through the 
hard times have been reduced from affluence 
to a poverty so great that they lack even 
necessary food. No gifts to unknown and 
distant beneficiaries will atone for neglect 
of needy brethren in one’s own church, and 
no prayers for starving nations will avail 
anything from those who do not seek out 
the unfortunate ones for whom they have 
covenanted to exercise Christian watch and 
care, 


’ 
N O counsels in the New Testament are 


It is an old saying that every saint has 
his counterfeit devil. If true love finds ex- 
pression on the day associated with Saint 
Valentine, the devil of maliciousness also 
uses the customs of the time for his own 
mischief-making. It is said that there are 
fourteen millions of ‘‘comic”’’ valentines 
manufactured every year in one of the cities 
of America. Some are harmless enough, all 
are ugly, some are capable of use which will 
bring unhappiness to over-sensitive souls. 
One of the surest tests of a gentleman is 
his self restraint in order to avoid hurting 
the feelings of others. Every ill-natured 
joke, every stab in the dark, every anony- 
mous insult, every feeling of delight in the 
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attempt to hurt the sensitive feelings of 
others, belongs to the work of the demon 
and not to the domain of the saint. We 
have known a father to tease a daughter by 
sending her a valentine accusing her of 
being an old maid. We have known broth- 
ers who robbed their sister of her chance of 
a husband ‘by driving her admirers away by 
malicious jokes. It is the demon who twits 
people with their deformities and their mis- 
fortunes, or recalls mistakes the memory of 
which is gall and wormwood. If there are 
any of our readers who are inclined to push 
joking to the point of maliciousness we ask 
them to remember that even jokes are sub- 
ject to the law of charity. 


Athletic sports receive considerable at- 
tention in the recently published report of 
President Eliot of Harvard. The evils of 
intercollegiate contests are, in his opinion, 
very serious and are not being lessened. 
Football games between the colleges, as 
now conducted, he condemns unqualifiedly. 
They expose the contestants to grave physi- 
cal injuries even during practice games. 
They tempt the players to cheat by vio- 
lating the rules, They foster in the spec- 
tators and the public a brutal and vicious 
disposition, not essentially different from 
that which enjoyed the Roman gladiatorial 
games. They bring together into one com- 
pany students, their parents, sisters and 
friends, gamblers, rowdies and leaders in 
society, and put the players at the mercy of 
a tyrannical public opinion formed by all 
these classes, in which the worst elements 
predominate. This is an indictment of in- 
tercollegiate football games from high au- 
thority, as serious as it is shrewd. It rests 
on facts which cannot be denied, and which 
separate this business, under present con- 
ditions, from rational manly sports. These 
facts are now generally known, and the 
responsibility for the continuance of these 
evils rests on the presidents and facuities 
of a few of the leading colleges. 


The dean of Harvard College, whose re- 
port accompanies that of the president of 
the university, announces a plan by which 
the administrative board co-operates with 
representative students to suppress cheat- 
ing in examinations. In this connection 
the dean declares that athletics and college 
societies degrade the standard of intellec- 
tual work among the undergraduates—the 
first, by exhausting the student’s physical 
and mental energies, and the second by ab- 
sorbing his time in long initiations during 
the critical period of his transfer from 
freshman to sophomore year. Both these 
things are good in themselves. It ought 
not to be impossible to maintain among 
young men ambitious epsugh to attempt a 
college course a disposition to make ath- 
letic sports and social pleasures subordinate 
to inteilectual success and manly character. 
When young men resort to cheating in ex- 
aminations in order to gain time for sports 
and society, they have already sacrificed 
the real aims of college life. Honesty is 
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more valuable even than scholarship, while 
it is rare that scholarship is attained with- 
out honesty. We believe the moral stand- 
ard of our colleges is not lower now than in 
the past, but it is beset with new dangers 
and ought to be jealously guarded by the 
public as well as by college authorities, 


A REVIVAL OF DOGMA. 


The religious thought of the last decade 
has been distinguished by revolt from 
creeds, by impatience with dogmatic teach- 
ing and by a disposition to investigate even 
the most fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian faith. The themes which have 
attracted greatest interest have been those 
which gave opportunity to challenge be- 
liefs long held in reverence. The Holy 
Scriptures, instead of being accepted as 
the court of final appeal, have been sub- 
jected by Christian teachers to most search- 
ing scrutiny. Creation, the incarnation, for- 
giveness of sins, regeneration, inspiration, 
the resurrection, the rewards and punish- 
ments of the future life, even the fact of 
immortality—accepted statements on all 
these subjects have been reconsidered, and 
beliefs concerning them are being restated. 

While the grasp of the popular mind on 
creeds has been loosening, interest in 
present life has grown intense. Problems 
of individual duty and destiny have given 
place to those of society and government. 
The importance of the present and of secur- 
ing all that it offers has been magnified, 
and the significance of eternity has grown 
obscure. Duty has been made to consist 
largely in uplifting our fellowmen by im- 
proving their surroundings, increasing their 
possessions and sharing their fortunes and 
misfortunes. By way of contrast, dwelling 
on the unseen and the future world have 
been held up as unpractical and insignifi- 
cant. Unformulated but most positive 
creeds have been forming, whose substance 
is responsibility to and for men rather than 
accountability to God. 

But social relations are stable only when 
conscience rules, and conscience is without 
authority unless it can appeal to God. 
Wherever men are interested in living 
aright they want to know about God, and 
they want what is known of God stated in 
terms which they 22 understand. They 
want to know what evidences there are that 
He has made revelations to men and what 
are those revelations. They hunger to be- 
lieve and welcome authoritative statements 
of faith. 

There are indications that the time is al- 
ready at hand when such statements will 
be welcomed and defended as they have not 
been heretofore in this generation. The 
people are growing weary of critical discus- 
sions of religious themes. They do not re- 
spond as heartily as they have done to the 
questioning tone from pulpit and platform, 
They are coming to listen eagerly for the 
utterance that is positive, that rings with 
the fervor of belief in God, holy and su- 
preme, offering pardon to lost sinners 
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through Jesus Christ His Son.{]|The great 
religious meetings in England last autumn 
notably illustrated this reaction toward 
dogma, The spirit which Mr. Spurgeon 
several years ago described as the ‘‘down 
grade’’ bad evidently given place to hum- 
ble, hopeful aspiration. The addresses 
which challenged doctrines of Christian 
faith evoked little sympathy, while those 
which positively affirmed these doctrines 
were enthusiastically received. The echoes 
of those addresses still linger in the reli- 
gious press both of Great Britain and Amer- 
ica. Some notable books which have just 
appeared, such as Dr. Dale’s Christian Doc- 
trine and Dr. Denney’s Studies in Theology, 
point toward the reconstruction and reasser- 
tion of evangelical creeds, The recent de- 
liverance of the Bench of Bishops of the 
Episcopal Church in this country, of which 
mention was made in these columns last 
week, illustrates the same tendency. It 
will suggest many of the topics of the 
spring meetings, not only of that denomi- 
nation, but of all the others, 

We confidently expecta revival of dogma, 
This word may convey opprobrious mean- 
ing to some, but in its generally accepted 
meaning of authoritative religious teach- 
ing we do not hesitate to use it. We look 
for strong declarations, with the tone of 
authority, of the’ essential doctrines of 
Christian faith; and for responses to them 
in renewed interest in divine and heavenly 
things and in renewed lives. We do not 
anticipate the immediate advancement of 
the denominations toward church unity. 
The revival of theological discussion points 
rather toward new divisions, especially in the 
Episcopal Church, which most strenuously 
of all the denominations insists on the neces- 
sity that all Christians should unite under its 
form of government. But renewed interest 
in God and in men’s relations to Him and 
in human destiny cannot fail to strengthen 
the fellowship as well as advance the know]l- 
edge of those who believe and obey Him. 
With the revival of dogma will come a re- 
vival of faith, hope and love. 


a 


A PAPAL ENOYOLIOAL. 


An address by Pope Leo III. to the arch- 
bishops and bishops of the Roman Church 
in the United States is received by them 
and by those under them as a divine mes- 
sage. It cannot be without interest to 
American Christians who do not acknowl- 
edge allegiance to him. His letter shows 
that he keeps well informed concerning af- 
fairs in which his church is concerned in 
this country, and his commendations, ex- 
hortations and commands are what might 
be expected from a wise observer who has 
unshaken confidence in the exclusive divine 
authority of the Roman Church. We sum- 
marize its most important points: 

The Pope is thankful that our laws leave 
the Roman Church unfettered by hostile 
legislation. He thinks that a far better con 
dition than one in which his church is dis- 
criminated against by laws favoring some 
But he would be much 
more pleased if state and church were 
not dissevered. He is assured that God’s 
church, as he calls it, ‘* would bring forth 
more abundant fruits if, in addition to lib- 
erty, she enjoyed the favor of the laws and 
the patronage of the public authority.” 


other denomination. 


The Pope has specially turned his atten- 
tion in this country to two things: to the 
advancement of learning and to the perfect- 
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ing of ecclesiastical organization. These go 
together in his plans. He has founded the 
Roman university at Washington ‘‘ by the 
authority of the Apostolic See,’’ believing 
that Catholics ought to be leaders in the 
passion for knowledge. He would have 
scientific studies so conducted as to pro- 
mote the Roman faith. He wishes Amer- 
ican Catholics also to send promising young 
men to Rome for their ecclesiastical training. 

The Pope explains that the establish- 
ment in this country of an American lega- 
tion with Mgr. Satolli at its head was not 
to take authority or honor from the bishops, 
but to promote harmony among them, 
reverence for them by the clergy and a 
submissive spirit in the laity. He assures 
them all that hearty obedience to the 
church will promote their individual in- 
terests and prosper the whole country. 
He sends a strong message against divorce, 
and sees nothing more threatening to the 
integrity of citizens and the prosperity of 
families than the ease with which husbands 
and wives are separated by law. 

The Pope warns his subjects against 
secret societies not controlled by Roman 
Catholics, and advises working men not to 
join organizations whose leaders are not 
friendly to the Catholic Church. He would 
prefer to have the presidents of such so- 
cieties either priests or laymen obedient to 
priests. He deprecates violence and riot, 
and exhorts all to obey the laws. 

The Pope places high value on the daily 
press, and would have every effort made to 
increase the number of Catholics connected 
with it. Especially would he have journal- 
ists promote the interests of the Roman 
Church, They must never criticise or find 
fault with the bishops, who, ‘‘placed in 
the lofty position of authority, are to be 
obeyed.’’ He urges more zealous efforts in 
converting Indians and negroes, and ex- 
horts all Catholics to persuade dissenters 
to study the doctrines of the Roman Church 
and to return to her embrace. 

In this brief summary of a letter which 
we hope Protestants generally will read un- 
abridged are indicated the advantages and 
the dangers of the Roman Church, She 
promotes piety, acts as a powerful restraint 
on the tendency to lawlessness of her sub- 
jects—the majority of whom are foreigners 
—fosters morality and is the patron of 
learning. This deliverance concerning the 
institution at Washington will not please 
some ecclesiastics who are more devoted to 
less liberal institutions under their control 
than to the new university. Without the 
Catholic Church lawless outbreaks in this 
country would be much more frequent and 
dangerous than they now are, and Pope Leo 
has exerted upon the great army of Catho- 
lic foreigners of many nationalities in this 
country who recognize no allegiance but 
to him a most wholesome restraining and 
inspiring influence, making for patriotism 
and righteousness. 

On the other hand, this letter truly re- 
veals the absorbing desire and steadfast 
purpose of.the Roman hierarchy to gain 
influence and authority in our civil govern- 
ment and to use it to promote the interests 
of their church. With that end in view 
learning is promoted and the university 
planted in the capital of the nation, the 
ecclesiastical organization is everywhere 
being strengthened, Catholics are exhorted 
to become journalists and to exercise their 
influence in implicit obedience to the bish- 
ops, and the laity are urged to commend by 
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word and example Catholic doctrines to 
their fellow-citizens. The Pope rejoices 
that his church is free in this country, but 
he would rejoice far more if his were the 
only free church, holding the civil govern- 
ment in submission to the Apostolic See; 
and to this end he would have loyal Catho- 
lics use piety, citizenship, learning and di- 
plomacy. This letter is frank, devout and 
able. If we were Catholics we should ap- 
prove its spirit and its purpose. As Prot- 
estants we rejoice that it is fitted to pro- 
mote good morals and obedience to law, 
while we rejoice, also, that the spirit of 
freedom even among Catholics will not per- 
mit them to receive it altogether without 
question, while the history of our country 
and the quality of its people make it im- 
possible that papal authority should ever 
become the law of our land. 





a 


A SENSE OF HUMOR. 


From all accounts the Emperor William 
of Germany is giving the world an object 
lesson of the troubles which befall a man 
whose opinion of his own importance is 
held in check neither by a perception of 
the true proportion of things nor by a keen 
sense of humor. The imperial poet and 
composer who expects his critics to admire 
his work under penalty of the royal dis- 
pleasure, the head of the state who suffers 
men to be threatened with arrest for trea- 
son because they do not rise and cheer 
when his name is mentioned, the ruler by 
divine right who turns aside prizes and 
rewards from those who merit them to give 
them to his friends ought to be aware that 
the world is laughing at him. Perform- 
ances of this kind make a man ridiculous, 
whether he is a king or a schoolmaster. 
We are sorry for the Germans, who are 
forbidden to laugh under penalty of their 
monarch’s displeasure, but laugh they must, 
no doubt, in quiet places and behind closed 
doors, unless vexation keeps them sober. 
The contrast between the dignity, in each 
case perfect of its kind, of William and of 
Frederick, and the self-assertive restlessness 
of the present emperor, must be very hard 
for proud and sensitive men to bear. 

In this connection we may be permitted 
to make use of the imperial object lesson 
to remind our readers that a sense of pro- 
portion, and its related sense of incongruity 
from which laughter springs, is of the last 
importance to men in the consideration and 
handling of church affairs. In the dispro- 
portionate seeking of little ends, great in- 
terests may be put in peril, and one of 
the greatest hindrances to the work of the 
church is the deserved laughter of the world. 
Let the world laugh, if it will, at the sim- 
plicity of faith and the ‘ foolishness” of 
self-denial; but let it never have occasion 
to make sport of the jealousies of brethren, 
or the petty shifts of self-seeking. Self- 
assertion is always an unworthy end in 
church work. The perpetual standing up 
for one’s own rights at any sacrifice of the 
common good is as much a blunder as it is 
a shame, and as ludicrous as it is wicked. 
The division of Christians over trifles draws 
the world’s laughter as surely as any other 
undignified and incongruous thing. 

Often, too, if one is involved against his 
will in controversy, or in trying to settle 
strife gets perhaps a taste of the ill-temper 
of both sides, a sense of the humor of the 
situation, a laugh at the absurdities of 
grown men and women, drunk with the 
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wine of strife, blindly engaged in making 
themselves hateful and ridiculous, will 
often help a sore heart and revive a troubled 
faith. Humor is wholesome if it does not 
overstep the bounds of reverence. God 
gave us laughter for relief. It rests the 
brain as nothing else but sleep can do. 
It will not do to laugh at kings or quarrelers 
to their faces, but in the quiet of our own 
thoughts, knowing that God is King and 
overrules the follies of men to His own pur- 
poses, we may be amused as well as sad- 
dened to see them ‘playing such fantastic 
tricks before high heaven.’ 


—_ 


OAN A MERELY MORAL LIFE SAT- 
ISFY GOD? 

Some people think so and say so frankly. 
More seem to think so without saying much 
about it. They live upon this theory 
whether they ever have taken the trouble 
to think the subject out seriously or not. 
The best way, the only way, of arriving at 
the truth is to study what God has told us. 

Such study can leave no sincere inquirer 
long in doubt, The Bible testifies with 
great plainness about the matter. It teaches 
that the only life which is satisfactory to 
God is that which is consecrated, that is, 
regarded and treated as sacred, to Him 
through Jesus Christ. This is the test. 
It is not whether one’s life be more or less 
outwardly correct, whether one’s degree 
of enlightenment be greater or smaller, 
whether one’s spiritual efforts and services 
be more or less fruitful, but whether, such 
as it is, it be dedicated first and supremely 
to Jesus Christ. 

If it be, and time be afforded in the years 
that remain for it here, it will become more 
correct and beautiful in outward appear- 
ance, no matter how far short it may fall of 
actual perfection. It will grow richer in 
the power of appreciating and making use 
of spiritual truth, It will ripen into broader 
and more efficient service to mankind. The 
degrees of our progress depend much upon 
the level at which we start to grow upward 
into the likeness of Christ and upon the 
opportunities which divine Providence sees 
fit to offer us individually. Thus one may 
advance farther in the way of holiness than 
another whose success appears the more 
noteworthy of the two. 

A merely moral life is not as evil as a 
vicious life. It is far more noble, beautiful 
and useful. It is of much positive and last- 
ing benefit to the world. It is not to be de- 
preciated as if there were no real difference 
between it and a life of baseness. But un- 
til it has been dedicated to Christ, and thus 
ceases to be longer a merely moral life, it is 
not what God requires. Moreover, it is pe- 
culiarly open to a most insidious and be- 
guiling temptation. It is exceedingly likely 
to beget self-complacency, the belief that 
nothing more or different is needed, the 
conviction that God is not truly in earnest 
in bidding us devote ourselves sincerely to 
Jesus Christ. Those who are conscious of 
having reason to be ashamed of their lives 
thus may be more open to saving grace than 
those who live uprightly. 

oe 

At the funeral of a young Italian recently 
murdered in New Haven the Italian priest 
called upon all present to promise not to 
carry concealed weapons, and the response 
was hearty and general. The Italians are 
taking steps to secure more rigid legislation 
on this subject. Most of them are strongly 
opposed to the murderous society of the 
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Mafia, as well as to the vicious habit which 
some of their countrymen have of whipping 
out a stiletto on the slightest provocation. 
This, among other hopeful indications, speaks 
well for the tendencies of this alien race in 
America. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The Democratic party no longer has a 
working majority in the national Senate, 
the balance of power passing last week into 
the hands of the Populists, who, with their 
Western Republican and Southern Demo- 
cratic allies on financial questions, can con- 
trol the disposition of all financial legisla- 
tion, and will have even greater numerical 
strength in the Senate of the next Congress. 
Realizing this the administration has been 
compelled to fail back on the authority of 
the resumption act and arrange for the 
issuing of a new series of long term bonds 
drawing a far higher rate of interest than 
we, with our resources and national credit, 
should be compelled to pay. Our Business 
Outlook describes some of the results of the 
clash between the executive and adminis- 
trative departments of our government, in 
which difference of opinion it is not possible 
to take much pride in the attitude of the 
legislators. Sectionalism, class interests, 
‘*preconceived opinions’ all have more 
weight than national fair fame and good 
faith. That we have entered upon a new 
era in legislation is apparent from the action 
of the House of Representatives last week 
in defeating by a large majority the Reilley 
refunding bill, which represented much 
study by conservative men of the best fu- 
ture relations between the nation and the 
great railway systems to the Pacific, whose 
indebtedness to the nation for money loaned 
is so great, whose inability to pay it is so 
apparent. By authorizing a refunding proc- 
ess, well known in finance, it seemed possi- 
sible to guard the interests of the stock- 
holders, the nation, and the public most 
directly affected. But the dishonesty of the 
administrators of the great railroads, the 
enormous fortunes that have been made by 
a few out of the railroads at the expense of 
the nation and the real owners of the road, 
the slimy trail of corruption that these men 
have left in Western legislatures and their 
exactions upon defenseless communities and 
States have so angered the people and their 
representatives that they forgot aught else 
and seized this, the first, opportunity to crip- 
ple the roads, deprive the nation of any 
opportunity to realize upon its assets, and 
force governmental ownership. 











The legislators must, however, be credited 
with a desire to do something to bridge the 
chasm between capital and labor and save 
society from the repetition of Homestead, 
Chicago and Brooklyn. The House com- 
mittee on labor has been conferring with 
the most conservative, trusted labor leaders 
of the country, and with Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright and Secretary Moseley of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, over the sev- 
eral bills before the committee, and it 
seems now as if Attorney-General Olney’s 
measure, as amended and improved by the 
conference of these men last week, will be 
reported to the House as representing the 
honest sentiment of the labor leaders and 
the social experts, by which the former will 
endeavor to stand squarely should it be- 
come law. The trial of Mr. Debs is pro- 
ceeding with the judicial rulings now in 
his favor and now against. In Brooklyn, 
though the militia have been withdrawn 
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and the companies resumed service, vio- 
lence persists; the police either will not, or 
cannot, protect the new employés of the 
companies, and on Monday the sympathy 
of many of the people of the city with all 
attempts to injure the companies was dis- 
played in a striking way by the gathering 
of several thousand of them in front of City 
Hall urging the aldermen to withdraw the 
franchises of the hated companies, which 
the aldermen did by a vote of ten to eight, 
Mayor Schieren is expected to defeat this 
bit of demagogism by his veto, and, even 
should he approve of it, it is questionable 
whether the courts would support the 
legality of the proceeding. 





The mass meeting of indignant citizens of 
New York City, held in Cooper Union on 
Monday evening, showed Mr. Platt and the 
legislature just what the city thought of 
the one and expected of the other. Indeed, 
before the meeting was held it had become 
apparent to Mr. Platt that he must give 
way somewhat, and his mouthpiece in the 
Senate, Mr. Lexow, had announced that 
there no longer would be any attempt to 
deprive Mayor Strong of his power to 
appoint the police commissioners. This is 
an important gain, but the crucial point 
still at issue is the bi-partisan or non-parti- 
san character of the commission. The ex- 
pert sanitarian whom Mayor Strong selected 
to preside over the street cleaning depart- 
ment of the city already has demonstrated 
bis peculiar fitness for the work, and the 
citizens of the city are rubbing their eyes 
with amazement at the celerity and thor- 
oughness of the new broom. Mayor Schieren 
of Brooklyn has put himself on record as 
opposing any legislative investigation of 
Brookiyn’s affairs. Mayor Curtis of Boston 
has been weeding out several of the eity de- 
partments, reducing the expense to the tax- 
payers and disappointing those who feared 
that he would use his office to build up a 
Republican machine. The Municipal League 
of Philadelphia has petitioned the legisla- 
ture of the State of Pennsylvania for a 
thorough investigation of the affairs of that 
city, and if it fails to have its prayer an- 
swered it will be because the boss of the 
State so decrees. 





The legislature of Rhode Island has re- 
pealed the law under which pool-selling 
and gambling have found protection in that 
State during the past year, and, as we inti- 
mated last week, the legislatures of New 
York and New Jersey are pressing on toward 
the enactment of bills which will outlaw 
the business in those States. The legisla- 
ture of North Carolina has passed stringent 
laws against prize fighting, and both Minne- 
sota and New York are considering the 
necessity of amending their laws so that 
it will be impossible for pugilists to take 
refuge under the term ‘glove contests,”’ as 
they so often have done in the past. 





Mexico and Guatemala have not come 
to blows yet, the good services of the 
United States, acting as a mediator, pre- 
serving peace and helping on a settlement, 
having been effectual. It is not surprising to 
hear from Hawaii that the government has 
been compelled to seize the ex-queen. It 
was inconceivable that a conspiracy and 
rebellion of such proportions should exist 
without her being deeply implicated in it, 
and in such a crisis, after such a period of 
fear and danger as they had to undergo re- 
cently, it was inevitable that the chief cor- 
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spirator, the personal expression and incar- 
nation of rebellion, should be seized and de- 
ported. That she will be treated fairly we 
have no doubt. Newfoundland has been 
stirred by the proof that some of its inhabi- 
tants are zealously, if not openly, in favor 
of annexation to the United States. The 
movement for incorporation in the Canadian 
Dominion is far stronger than that which 
sets our way, but just now the Canadian 
ministry has so many internal problems to 
adjust, is so pressed to preserve its own su- 
premacy in the forthcoming elections, that 
it is not very responsive to any of the cries 
for aid which come from Newfoundland, 
where the political life is drifting and 
business once more, but slowly, begins to 
show signs of life. But the Province has a 
long and hard pull before it, whatever its 
future political entity. 





The decision of the Imperial British Privy 
Council, respecting the authority of the 
federal government to compel, if it will, 
the Manitoba legislature to support, by 
general taxation, Roman Catholic schools in 
that Province, is one that has stirred Can- 
ada to its depths during the past week. 
The contest began in 1890, as soon as Mani- 
toba cut loose from its sister provinces, 
adopted a system of education very similar 
to our own common school system, and en- 
acted that thereafter no grant of money 
should be made to denominational schools. 
Led by Archbishop Tache, the Roman Cath 
olic hierarchy began a legal fight to set 
aside the act of 1890. It passed through 
two lower courts to the Supreme Court of 
the Dominion. Being defeated there the 
Manitoba government appealed to the Im- 
perial Privy Council, which sustained the 
Manitoba law, denying to the Roman Cath- 
olics any right or privilege, by law or prac- 
tice, to moneys raised by public taxation 
for their sectarian schools. Defeated thus 
on the main issue in the court of highest 
resort, the Roman Catholics tried another 
tack, appealing to the clause in the Act of 
Federation, which gives disaffected Protes- 
tant or Roman Catholic minorities the right 
to appeal to the Dominion Parliament for 
relief. The governor-general referred the 
matter to the Supreme Court at Ottawa, 
which ruled that the federal government 
had no power to reopen the case, the Privy 
Council having settled the controversy. 
The Roman Catholics appealed again to 
London, on this issue, and the Privy Coun- 
cil has just’ ordered that the case be re- 
opened and not only conceded the point 
that the Dominion Parliament must at least 
attempt to give remedial legislation, but 
intimated that the former decision of the 
Privy Council did not take cognizance of 
essential facts in the main question at issue. 
The politicians of the Dominion now must 
face the issue they have been dodging. If 
the Conservative ministry hesitates about 
acting without a mandate from the elec- 
tors, they can appeal to the people to 
elect a new Parliament with this issue as 
the rallying cry. Manitoba is aroused at 
what is virtually a declaration of the uncon- 
stitutionality of the present law, and it is 
affirmed that the people there will under no 
conditions change their system, be the de- 
cisions of the Privy Council and Dominion 
Parliament what they may. 





Great Britain, as we go to press, is await- 
ing anxiously the queen's speech and the 
outcome of the critical first hours of Par- 
liament, when, if all the plottings of the 
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Liberals’ opponents come to aught, Rose- 
bery and the Liberals are to go down with 
acrash. Their prospects, it must be con- 
fessed, are not bright. For the first time 
in many years the probity of the highest 
British court, the Queen’s Bencb, is sus- 
pected, and there are ugly rumors afloat in 
London respecting the efforts of capitalists 
and speculating politicians to have Justice 
Williams’s associates agree to have him 
removed to a country circuit, where he 
cannot by his inflexible fairness punish or 
defeat the machinations of the influential 
and unscrupulous, as he has in the past. 





France has bad from her new president 
a winning, sensible inaugural. M. Ribot, 
with his cabinet of neutrals, has weathered 
some slight storms, and the outlook is 
brighter than any would have dared to 
predict a fortnight since. But the defects 
in the governmental structure remain, Rad- 
ical views are voicing themselves in unex- 
pected quarters. The national legislature 
voted somewhat begrudgingly its appropri- 
ation for the state funeral of Marshal Can- 
robert, the last of the great French mar- 
shals, and M,. Rochefort—the most noto- 
rious beneficiary of the amnesty bill just 
passed—was welcomed back to Paris on 
Sunday with demonstrations of affection 
and popular regard the like of which have 
not been given to any one since the death 
of Carnot. The Czar evidently has suc- 
cumbed to the forces about him, for he 
has been making reactionary speeches, af- 
firming his intention to rule with unabated 
autocracy, and he has punished some of his 
subjects who have dared to petition for a 
degree of representative government. 





Early on the morning of Jan. 30, ere light 
had dawned—the atmosphere not foggy nor 
heavy—the steamship Elbe of the North 
German Lloyd line, bound for this country 
with a company of officers, crew and pas- 
sengers numbering 354 souls, sank in the 
waters of the North Sea, and only twenty 
were saved, fifteen of these being either 
officers or of the crew. Responsibility for 
the collison which caused this frightful ca- 
tastrophe seems to rest indisputably upon 
the officers of the small English vessel, the 
Crathie, which first failed to display its 
own lights, and on a clear night failed to 
note the approach of the great liner with its 
multitude of lights. Nor did the officers of 
this small craft render the assistance to the 
stricken vessel which the dictates of ordi- 
nary humanity demand. Responsibility for 
the failure of the Elbe to keep afloat for a 
longer period, for the undue proportion of 
the crew among the saved, for the inade- 
quacy of the appliances to meet the crisis, 
must rest upon the steamship company and 
its employés, and it is a burden not easily 
borne or to be lightly thrown off. The pas- 
sengers who were drowned were none of 
them of international repute, but some of 
them had filled places of responsibility and 
all of them were precious in the eyes of 
their kindred. The demand goes up in 
Germany and England for a most thorough 
investigation of this awful affair, and it isa 
demand which is re-echoed here. 





The King of France went up the hill, 
With twenty thousand men; 

The King of France came down the bill, 
And ne’er went up again, 


The Chinese peace envoys arrived at 
Hiroshima last week, supposably accom- 
panied by J. W. Fester, their expert Amer- 
ican counsel. At their first interview with 
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Count Ito and Viscount Mutsu they in- 
dulged in the formalities necessary to Ori- 
ental statecraft. At the second interview 
the credentials of the Chinese were found 
to be very imperfect and inadequate, and 
negotiations were ended summarily, the 
Chinese being ordered to leave the country 
within twenty-four hours, escort from 
Hiroshima to Nagasaki being furnished 
instantly. While her diplomats were thus 
teaching China that Japan was not to be 
trifled with longer, the Japanese army and 
navy were co-operating in a masterly attack 
upon the Chinese naval stronghold of Wei- 
Hai-Wei, where for several days the Chinese, 
officered by Europeans, have been making 
a desperate but futile resistance, and the 
greatest naval battle of the war has, doubt- 
less, been fought, victory resting on the 
banners of Japan, and a vast amount of 
naval stores and the remnant of the Chinese 
navy falling into her possession. We have 
not received the complete, detailed ac- 
count of this great struggle, but when it 
comes it will add, we are confident, to the 
glory already resting on the Japanese arms. 
The Japanese Parliament, as might be ex- 
pected, stands back of the emperor and the 
army and pledges unlimited financial sup- 
port until the object for which the war 
was begun is achieved. 





The whisky trust having collapsed some 
time ago, its stockholders are now trying to 
seize and punish the man who looked out for 
his own interests and cared not for theirs. 

General Martin, the head of the Boston 
police, urges that the municipalities of Mass- 
achusetts give over so much home rule as 
would be necessary to have all of the police 
in the State appointed by, and responsible to, 
the larger political unit. Thus far the utter- 
ances of the mayors who have been inter- 
viewed and the editorials in the journals of 
the State have not indicated any marked will- 
ingness of the people to make so abject a con- 
fession that home rule has failed in the cradle 
of American democracy. 

The senators of Colorado testify to Sen- 
ator Hoar of Massachusetts that woman’s suf- 
rage has come to stay in Colorado and has 
proved its right to stay by its fruits, and 
Senator Hoar passes on the testimony of his 
colleagues in the Senate to his constituents 
in Massachusetts and says, ‘I told you so.” 
The subject is now before the Massachusetts 
legislature, and last week Lady Hevry Som- 
erset added her arguments for it to many 
others given before a legislative committee. 


a 


IN BRIEF. 


We promised in our prospectus for 1895 a 
series of interviews with prominent and influ- 
ential men known and honored in church cir- 
cles on both sides the Atlantic. The charac- 
ter sketch of Dr. Nicoll which appears in this 
issue is the first fulfillment of this promise, 
and we are confident that many will appre- 
ciate the carefully prepared and picturesque 
description of a man who is so energetic a 
force in British life and thought, and with 
whom the public on this side the water is 
soon to become better acquainted through 
one of his own magazines, the Bookman, an 
American edition of which is just being started 
in New York. 





It would seem humiliating to record the 
fact that one of our theological seminary cor- 
respondents has recently been on trial for 
smoking, drinking, Sabbath breaking, and 


other unministerial conduct, but it should be 
added that the tribunal was a moot council 


and that the accused man was acquitted! 





The British Weekly notes approvingly that 
a clergyman has given to each of a dozen 
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ministers with meager salaries a year’s sub- 
scription to The Congregationalist. Had the 
fact been known that the clergyman is an 
Englishman, no doubt our contemporary 
would have spoken of it still more heartily. 


The Day of Prayer for Colleges came and 
went in the various institutions, leaving, as 
our reports show, in several cases at least, 
more than the usual blessing. It is note- 
worthy that at both Amherst and Oberlin re- 
vivals in the local churches are affecting the 
college communities. 





Mr. Henry George, among many other very 
startling propositions advanced in his tirade 
at a meeting at New York City last week, 
said, ‘‘ It is no duty on the part of the State to 
attempt to punish sin.’”’ Of course, but what 
Mr. George meant to say was ‘‘ punish crime,”’ 
and sayiog that immediately every Christian 
patriot must dissent. 





All friends of the American Sabbath, which, 
it ought always to be remembered, is not 
synonymous with gloom and irksome re- 
strictions, are viewing with interest the de- 
termined attempt now being made in Massa- 
chusetts to abolish all forms of the Sunday 
theater. The petition which we print this 
week is so sensible in its phraseology and so 
direct in its aim that it is sure to receive mul- 
titudes of signatures all over the State, and 
the legislature can hardly afford to disregard 
the appeal. 





Gospels of health are continually appearing, 
though the death rate does not seem to be 
materially lessened by them. The latest one 
has just comein. This newest panacea is very 
simple. It consists in omitting breakfast, and 
the results recorded aretruly wonderful. The 
Scriptural basis for it is found in Eccl. 10: 16: 
‘* Woe to thee, O land, when... . thy princes 
eatin the morning.” It is a disappointment 
to find in it only an Old Testament gospel 
atd very limited in its application. But we 
have been offered the privilege of introducing 
it to the public. 





That was a splendid send-off which the 
church in Westfield, N. J., gave its retiring 
pastor, Rev. C. H. Patton, who now goes to 
Duluth. It did not, to be sure, load him 
down with gifts, but did what he greatly pre- 
ferred—gave in one collection over $500 to 
the American Board. This comes of teaching 
a congregation to give, and if pastors will 
inaugurate a campaign of education, as Mr. 
Patton did when he went to Westfield six 
years ago, they, too, may be dismissed in due 
time with similar demonstration of affection, 
and wouldn’t the coffers of the societies fill 
up, too? 





The people of this city came into the pos- 
session of their own last week, and first gazed 
upon the interior of the superb Public Library, 
a picture and description of which we used in 
our paper of Sept. 20, 1894. By its architecture, 
sculpture and mural decorations, its priceless 
collection of books, its democratic administra- 
tion and its popular ownership, it will be the 
greatest educational factor in the life of Boston 
and Massachusetts. It will develop municipal 
pride and civic self-respect. “The common- 
wealth requires the education of the citizen as 
the safeguard of law and order,’’ and the 
municipality has met the obligation with a 
splendid fidelity. 





The list of members of The Congregational- 
ist’s Oriental Tour is now complete. The 
number has much exceeded our first expecta- 
tions and is sufficient to enable us to make 
even more liberal arrangements than we had 
originally planned. The machinery for the 
care of the party will be duplicated, so that 
there will be greater advantages than we had 
expected. Numerous requests have been re- 
ceived for a list of the members of the party. 
This will shortly appearin ourcolumns. But 
we shall also issue a handsome, illustrated 
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souvenir list which will be furnished to the 
members, and will be sent to any others, post- 
age paid, for ten cents. The itinerary is also 
sent for the same price. 





Dr. Lunn spent a busy Sunday and Mon- 
day in Boston. He preached at Park Street 
Church an illuminating discourse on Hindu- 
ism, which ought to have been heard by every 
one who has become speculatively enamored 
of the Oriental faith but is ignorant of its 
practical workings. On Sunday evening Dr. 
Lunn gave to a great audience at Berkeley 
Temple a searching gospel sermon such as he 
isin the habit of delivering to a thousand or 
more young peopleat the London Polytechnic 
Institute, of which he is chaplain. On Mon- 
day morning he spoke to the Methodist min- 
isters and in the evening to Harvard students 
at Cambridge. He left on Tuesday for Chi- 
cago, where he preaches for Drs. Noble and 
Barrows. Other engagements will take him 
subsequently to Washington and Baltimore. 





In the public prayers offered in many Bos- 
ton pulpits last Sunday the stricken Clarendon 
Street Church was tenderly remembered and 
thankfulness expressed for the far-reaching 
influence of its pastor, Dr. A. J. Gordon, who 
has been so speedily transferred from earthly 
to heavenly service. Dr. Gordon had a re- 
markably pleasant and effective voice, but it 
was not his forceful delivery that drew to him 
such large audiences. His hearers felt him to 
be a man of God with a message from God. 
For this reason his congregation included 
many besides Baptists. Indeed, probably no 
church in the city, now that Phillips Brooks 
is dead, was so much sought by persons of dif- 
ferent denominations and by strangers here 
fora Sabbath. He was unsparing, too, of his 
personal ministration, and there are scores 
and scores of humble people in this great city 
who feel that his death removes their best 
friend. 





We lately mentioned editorially a summary 
of conclusions concerning the composite 
character of books of the Old Testament, and 
the dates of their composition, which are ex- 
tensively adopted by Biblical scholars. This 
summary was based on an article inthe Homi- 
letic Monthly for January, written by Prof. 
H. P. Smith. It was our intention to publish 
the substance of a promised answer by Prof. 
W.H. Green. The first number of a series 
of articles by that writer appears in the Feb- 
ruary number of the same magazine. But it 
is a criticism of positions laid down by 
Dr. Briggs and does not meet directly the 
conclusions we have stated. We therefore 
refer our readers to Dr. Green’s articles, the 
first of which is entitled Fallacies of Higher 
Criticism. 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE, 
FROM NEW YORK. 
A Rustic in Town. 

Huntington’s pen, the droppings from 
which occupy this space in The Congrega- 
tionalist every fortnight, to the edification 
of so many readers, is this week to remain 
quiescent while at his request a visitor from 
a provincial city by the Atlantic seaboard 
struggles with the effort to give a passably 
adequate résumé of recent events in the 
metropolis. Big, opulent, bustling New 
York is always a trifle bewildering to the 
rustic who journeys thither only two or 
three times a year. Its great lofty build- 
ings multiply so rapidly and elongate them- 
selves more and more; its cars, surface and 
elevated, slide along with increasing fre- 
quency and speed; its newspapers are such 
a combination of everything, good, bad and 
indifferent, and vie with each other so vo- 
ciferously that an ordinary mind finds it 
difficult to reconcile the solemn statement 
as to circulation on the editorial page of 
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the Orb of Day with corresponding claims 
conspicuously put forward by its esteemed 
contemporary, the Universe. Moreover, the 
city offers so many attractive ways of spend- 
ing a few days that the rural visitor can 
dip in here and there only and sample 
things. Yet on the whole he gathers 
enough in that time to send him back in a 
fairly contented frame of mind to Boston, 
superior even to the malicious taunt of an 
unfeeling Gothamite friend who asserts that 
the city of Phillips, Lowell and Holmes is 
now an abandoned literary farm. 

He Goes to the Ministers’ Meeting. 

For one who has a whole week at his com- 
mand the only sensible point of departure 
for prolonged enjoyment of metropolitan 
life is the Clerical Union. Probably not 
more than two out of three of the casual 
visitors to New York thoroughly realize 
this fact, It meets in the Bible House 
bright and early Monday morning, and it 
possesses many of the general characteris- 
tics which distinguish Monday assemblages 
of the clergy the world over. It is usually 
more weighty than large in its make-up, 
and an opportunity is thus afforded almost 
any one present to speak on the topic of the 
day. Its surroundings are little short of 
magnificent, but we were given to under- 
stand that the Bible Society and not the 
Clerical Union itself owns the sumptuous 
apartment in which it meets. The open 
fire blazing cheerfully radiated an atmos- 
phere of comfort and fellowship, the melt- 
ing influence of which it would seem no dif- 
ferences of opinion could withstand. But 
on the morning in question sentiment was 
moving one way only, in enthusiastic in- 
dorsement of Secretary Kincaid’s clear and 
convincing address on The Advantages of 
Congregationalism. It was the kind of 
doctrine which ought to be preached from 
Maine to California. 

Thence to a Club. 

From the Bible House to the spacious 
and commodious hall in which the Brook- 
lyn Congregational Club holds its munthly 
meeting was a trip the dangers of which 
proved less formidable than might be ex- 
pected by a person whose idea of the strike 
had been formed by bis newspaper reading. 
Asa matter of fact, aside from the promi- 
nence on the streets and on the cars of 
policemen and soldiers, there was little evi- 
dence last week of the struggle which has 
been so intense and was for a time as 
demoralizing to all local business as it was 
disagreeable to those whose daily duties 
makes them largely dependent on surface 
cars. The Brooklyn Club, like its New York 
sister, honors itself and the ladies by having 
them present at every meeting, and, unlike 
some other clubs, which shall be nameless, 
it enjoys a dinner ample in its range, quietly 
served and which can be partaken of witb- 
out danger of relapsing into barbarism. 
Equally excellent in quality was the literary 
program. Two of Brooklyn’s promiuent 
Unitarian clergymen had been invited to 
speak on Dr. Holmes. Rev. J. W. Chad- 
wick, familiarly known as the poet preacher, 
gave a keen and exhaustive exposition of 
the Autocrat’s position in th. brilliant group 
with which his name is associated, and 
made special reference to his service in 
mellowing the religious thought of New 
England, It fell to Rev. 8. A. Eliot, the 
son of President Eliot of Harvard, to speak 
of Dr. Holmes in a more familiar and per- 
sonal way, which his acquaintance with the 
poet from boyhood qualified him to do. 
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Mr. Eliot’s address, while it was an exceed- 
ingly discriminating estimate of Holmes, 
had an interest in what it revealed of him- 
self, He has but recently come to Brooklyn, 
his temper is singularly catholic and rever- 
ent, and he is sure to be one of the spiritual 
forces of the city with whom many evan- 
gelical people will find much in common. 


Back Again to Ministers. 

Another opportunity to estimate the 
strength and trend of Brooklyn Congrega- 
tionalism was had at the meeting of the 
Manhattan Association in the Puritan 
Church, of which Dr. Terhune is pastor. 
The way the members of this body turn 
out to its sessions is an example, not to say 
a rebuke, to some similar organizations, 
One secret, perhaps, of the large attendance 
may be the fact that the association meets 
only three times a year and the members 
who do not report in person are required to, 
send written excuses. Furthermore, as the 
leading pastors of the two cities make it a 
point to be there and to participate, the 
younger brethren are glad to avail them- 
selves of the chance to come into touch 
with that renowned group of five or six 
men who are such a tower of strength in 
the denomination and individually so highly 
reputed as preachers. One of the subjects 
debated with much animation last Wednes- 
day was Dr. Herron’s attitude toward the 
church and the present social order. Be- 
tween the position on the one hand of Dr. 
Meredith, who, while not indorsing unquali- 
fiedly the Iowa professor, felt that such 
words as his were needed to startle the 
church into resolute grappling with social 
problems, and the somewhat merciless 
and not altogetber fair review of Dr. 
Herron’s writings by the person assigned 
to this task, the others present ranged 
themselves at different points on the scale 
of approbation. Dr. Stimson was inclined 
to consider Dr. Herron a dangerous teacher, 
but others present confessed themselves 
willing to learn even from him or from any 
one who can at all illuminate the vexed 
questions of today. 


Down in the Bowery Region. 

To spend a day at the Delancey Street 
University Settlement puts one in touch 
with various forms of the interesting work 
in which the half-dozen earnest young 
men and women who have taken up their 
abode here are the moving spirits. Since 
James B. Reynolds, a well known Yale 
graduate, took the helm several months 
ago, the policy has been one of expansion 
and vigorous grappling with local condi- 
tions. More than two thousand persons 
are enrolled in the different clubs and so- 
cieties whose end is physical, mental and 
moral improvement, and hundreds visit the 
settlement weekly to avail themselves of 
its advantages and of friendly intercourse 
with the residents, 

The settlement has exerted a powerful 
influence in arousing public interest in the 
condition of the garment workers, whose 
strike left them in such a destitute condi- 
tion. Mr. Reynolds has had the handling of 
thousands of dollars contributed for relief 
from up-town sources; withit he organized 
a force of street cleaners and provided for 
the starving families the bare necessities of 
life. By active co-operation with the State 


commission to investigate the condition of 
the tenement house, by organizing Good 
Government Clubs and by endeavoring to 
inculcate in the community a sense of self- 
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respect and antagonism to the Tammany 
stripe of politicians, Mr. Reynolds and his 
coadjutors are helping to abate the evils 
and hardships which make existence in 
that section of lower New York a continual 
struggle and burden. He is rapidly becom- 
ing a popular and trusted leader ef the 
laboring men, who need, it must be con- 
fessed, the wisest counsel if they are to 
emerge from conditions which it is evident 
to a passing observer even are in many 
cases grievous and almost heartrending. 
With the Literati and Story-Tellers. 

In the length and breadth of New York 
clubdom there is no more delightful club 
than the Aldine, the principal character- 
istic of which is that it is composed of men 
interested in books, authors, publishers, 
editors and printers and kindred spirits. 
Two or three times a year the club has a 
special celebration and last Wednesday 
was Oriental night. The lower floor of 
the pleasant though modest clubhouse on 
Fifth Avenue was transformed by skillful 
decoration into what might easily pass for 
an apartment in an Oriental palace, and for 
three solid hours clever men, fluent in 
speech, cosmopolitan in their outlook, each 
distinguished in his own sphere, regaled an 
eager and appreciative audience with tales of 
travel and adventure in the East, while there 
was not wanting more serious speech, bear- 
ing on the present problems before Eastern 
nations, especially China and Japan. One 
of the most captivating speakers was the 
war correspondent, De Greuville, fresh 
from Port Arthur and loaded with thrilling 
news. Mr. Allen, who has been writing for 
the Century Through Asia on a Bicycle, 
reported in a most graphic fashion his in- 
terview with Li Hung Chang, and another 
moving tale was spun by that graceful 
writer, Gilbert Parker. After these wise 
and witty men had made their contribu- 
tions to the evening’s entertainment, the 
Japanese jugglers gave a remarkable ex- 
hibition, and then came a substantial colla- 
tion, and the joys of social converse pro- 
longed to an hour to which the countryman 
was quite unaccustomed. 

He Finds the Methodists Good Company Too. 

As good fortune would have it, the 
rustic’s week in the metropolis included 
the evening which had been set apart by 
the Methodist Social Union for entertain- 
ing the religious editors—so he went, ad- 
mired and enjoyed the elaborateness of 
the banquet and gazed with proper awe 
upon the manufacturers of public senti- 
ment, whose fame had reached even his se- 
cluded abode—Buckley of the Advocate, 
a trim, spectacled figure, far less fierce than 
fancy had painted him, Elliot of the Hvan- 
gelist, smiling and affable, Carrol] of the 
Independent, large of frame and a master 
hand at statistics, Mabie of the Outlook, 
whose work, whether with tongue or pen, 
possesses invariably the qualities of finish 
and felicity, and Robinson of the Observer, 
whose eagle eye sweeps the horizon every 
week to discover what is going on far and 
near. Other knights of the quill were 
present, whom it was equally pleasant to 
see and hear. And if there were any Metho- 
dists in that brilliant company who do not 
take a religious paper they must have 
gained a realizing sense that ‘now is the 
time to subscribe.’’ As for the rustic, 
though he isn’t quite up to city ways and 
doesn’t read the religious papers except 
when he has to, he came to the conclu- 
sion that both they and their editors are 
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really quite a respectable factor in modern 
life. H. A, B. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 


Cases in Court, 

There are several of these now in the 
Chicago courts in which the whole country 
has an interest. One of them is the case of 
Debs, et alii, against the United States gov- 
ernment, on the charge of conspiring to 
obstruct the mails. The trial is going on 
before Judge Grosscup. Thus far the de- 
cisions have not been favorable to the de- 
fense, the judge holding that it is not nec- 
essary to prove any definite purpose to stop 
the mails, provided it be shown that the 
trains on which they were carried were 
stopped. Another trial is that before Judge 
Carter upon the claim of George B. Swift to 
have been elected mayor in place of Mr. 
Hopkins, who now fills the office. The 
defense has sought to throw the case out of 
court, and, as the arguments are all in, the 
judge has taken the matter under advise- 
ment, but has promised his decision next 
Monday. It will be remembered that this 
is the case which Judge Scales refused to 
consider and in which the destruction of 
ballots, for which somebody is responsible, 
may yet play a prominent part. Should 
Judge Carter decide to go on with the trial, 
the defense will be compelled to show that 
Mr. Swift was not elected. 

Another trial, closely related to this, con- 
cerns intimidation at the polls. Thus far 
the rulings of Judge Tuley, before whom 
the cases have been argued, are not thought 
to be favorable to those who desire a fair 
vote and an honest count. In all these 
trials the interests of good government and 
the right of every citizen to cast his vote as 
he pleases, and to have it honestly counted, 
are involved. Whiie the outlook is not par- 
ticularly hopeful as to the trials now on 
hand, the agitation is sure to result in cre- 
ating a public sentiment which po politician 
or set of politicians will dare to defy. 

A War Concert. 

A war concert for the benefit of the Pres- 
byterian Hospital was given Monday night 
at the Auditorium. There was an immense 
audience. At times the enthusiasm was at 
the highest point. This was especially the 
case when the venerable George W. Root 
sang The Battle Cry of Freedom, and Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp. Mr. Root is the author 
both of the words and music. Mrs, Genevra 
Johnstone Bishop’s rendering of the Star 
Spangled Banner and of Viva l’America 
was also received with tumultuous ap- 
plause. Indeed, there was not a poor part 
on the program. The entrance to the 
Auditorium was guarded by soldiers in 
uniform. On the stage soldiers from Fort 
Sheridan went through a drill in accordance 
with the requirements of the maaual of 
arms. The military band from Fort Sheri- 
dan, the Second Regiment Band, with bu- 
glers, drum corps, fifers and troops from 
the Illinois National Guard, contributed to 
the entertainment of the evening. There 
were, in addition, five famous quartets, a 
half-dozen soloists and a chorus of one 
hundred and fifty male voices to render the 
songs. Clarence Eddy presided at the organ 
and Mrs. Hess-Burr and Miss Grace W. 
Root at the pianos. The scenery revived 
the memories of old camping grounds and 
added not a little to the attractions of the 
evening. Altogether the entertainment was 
one of the best of the season, and cannot 
fail to arouse a spirit of patriotism in all 
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who enjoyed it. The receipts were so large 
that the hospital will receive considerably 
more than $5,000. 

The Marcus Whitman Memorial. 

Monday morning the Congregational min- 
isters did little but consider the proposal of 
Dr. D. K. Pearsons to make the buildings 
of Whitman College at Walla Walla and 
the raising of an endowment of at least 
$200,000 a memorial to Rev. Marcus Whit- 
man, the man who saved the Northwest to 
the United States. The resolutions, drafted 
by Drs. Roy, Goodwin, Johnston and Rev. 
G. H. Wilson were to the effect that, in 
view of the grandly generous offer of Dr. 
Pearsons to give $50,000 in case the remain- 
ing $150,000 are secured, all pastors of Con- 
gregational churches in the Interior and the 
Northwest be asked to present the salient 
facts of the life and work of Rev. Marcus 
Whitman on or near March 10 and take a col- 
lection for the object proposed. Dr. Pear- 
sons’s wish is to have every Congregational- 
ist in the West interested in the movement 
to give Mr. Whitman his proper place 
among the patriots of the nation. If the 
East responds to an appeal for a quarter of 
the endowment, and the West furnishes as 
much, or even more, the college will be put 
on its feet at once, and a memorial erected 
to a man who richly deserves it and such a 
memorial as most befits his character and 
his work. The Inter-Ocean has from the 
first been intensely interested in the effort 
to secure for this forgotten hero the honor 
due him, and has freely opened its columns 
to a recital of his great deeds. Further in- 
formation concerning the man will be given 
the public before March 10, so that no one 
who is willing to have a part in the rearing 
of this memorial need hesitate on account of 
ignorance of facts to be presented, It is an 
inspiration to talk with a man like Dr. Pear- 
sons, who seems happier in making arrange- 
ments to give away his fortune than most 
men are in seeing it rapidly increase. 
Thanks be to God that such men are raised 
up from time to time to do for our institu- 
tions of learning what Dr. Pearsons has al- 
ready done and is planning to do in the 
near future. 

Prayer for Colleges. 

Thursday, a hallowed day in New Eng- 
land and wherever the descendants of the 
fathers have gone, was observed in this re- 
gion with much of the old-time faith. At 
the seminary all exercises were suspended 
and the day devoted to prayer and confer- 
ence. A general meeting of much interest 
was held in the seminary chapel from three 
to four in the afternoon. The day was also 
observed in the University of Chicago, meet- 
ings of prayer being held by the students 
of the different colleges among themselves 
and special addresses being given them by 
prominent men in the vicinity. There can 
be no doubt that a deep religious feeling 
exists in nearly all our colleges and acad- 
emies, or that teachers in our public schools 
are profoundly anxious for the spiritual 
welfare of their pupils. Would that the 
results of the day might be such as to en- 
courage faith and strengthen the church in 
the work to which it has been called by its 
Founder. 

The reports from the different colleges 
read at the seminary meeting were of great 
interest and hopefulness. If the day was 
set apart originally to pray for the conver- 
sion of young men in the expectation that 
if converted they would become ministers, 
it is now observed with the conviction that 
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the ministry is not the only profession in 
which an educated man can serve God and 
his generation. Whilesome of our churches 
have special meetings on this Day of Prayer, 
in most of them the Wednesday evening 
previous is devoted to this object. In more 
than one of these meetings the tendency in 
this country to make wealth the prime ob- 
ject of life was dwelt upon and brought 
into contrast with the only other successful 
way of obtaining social recognition and in- 
fluence, viz., through an education which 
fits a man to use all his intellectual and 
moral gifts. Naturally, emphasis was laid 
on the importance of making the educated 
influence of our country a Christian influ- 
ence. 

Chicago, Feb. 2. FRANKLIN. 

FROM AUSTRALIA, 
Christmas in Australia. 

Ecclesiastically, Christmas is rather a dull 
season with the free churches. On the Sun- 
day before Christmas, especially if the Sun- 
day is embraced in the scope of the pro- 
claimed holidays, the congregations are 
thin. All whocan raise funds devote them- 
selves to holiday-making. New South Wales 
offers special facilities to the holiday- 
maker. For a few shillings the picnicker 
can reach the Blue Mountains, where he 
can leave behind the dust and the tropic 
heat which usually afflict the inhabitant of 
Sydney at this time of the year. ‘‘Gone to 
the mountains’’ is the stereotyped answer 
for which one looks when inquiring about 
missing friends just now. The flow of the 
tide cannot be stopped. The free churches, 
for the most part, have given over attempt- 
ing to stem it. They do not arrange spe- 
cial choral celebrations on a day when they 
know that many members of the choir will 
be absent, and get over the difficulty by 
having their Christmas service a few days 
before Christmas. 

An Importation from America. 

Such a Christmas service was held on 
Monday, Dec. 17, in a suburban church, 
whereof I make mention for special reasons, 
It was No. 3 of The Congregationalist Serv- 
ices. On Sunday, the 16th, the same serv- 
ice was given in another suburban church, 
and within a few days of this writing will 
be given in a third. Not every Congrega- 
tional minister in Australia ventures to give 
a liturgical service on Sunday, lest the 
ultra-Protestant folk in the congregation 
should accuse him of being ritualistically 
or papistically inclined, a fear which does 
not seem to haunt the minds of American 
Congregationalists. However, the Boston 
service for Christmastide gave great satis- 
faction. To make this record complete, I 
ought to say that in both the churches in 
which it was rendered the Endeavor Society 
took special part in the service. It was, 
indeed, properly speaking, in both cases, an 
‘¢ Endeavor service.” 

The Democratic Reverse. 

In a previous letter I ventured to express 
the bewilderment which the uninitiated 
Australian reader of American news has in 
deciphering their ‘true inwardness.’’ The 
protectionists and free traders here per- 
sist in reading into every item of news a 
precisely opposite meaning. Thus the free 
traders say that the Democratic reverse is 
due to their not having introduced a free 
trade policy, while the protectionists affirm 
itis aclear proof that the Americans will 
not have free trade. These opposite read- 
ings of the same facts are very distressing 
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to those who want to know how you do 
really think and feel in America, 
Free Trade in New South Wales. 

The reference to free trade reminds me 
that the New South Wales free trade pre- 
mier, Mr. G. H. Reid, who had ‘‘a mandate 
from the country’’ to revise the tariff ina 
free trade direction, is disappointing the 
hopes of some of his supporters because he 
tarries in his work of tariff reform. He 
affirms, however, that before making a hole 
in the revenue it is proper to devise means 
for filling it up. Therefore he desires to 
pass a land and income tax bill before omit- 
ting duties. In other parts of Australia the 
feeling in favor of free trade does not seem 
to be so strong as in New South Wales, but 
the feeling in favor of a land tax grows. 
Most of the colonies have legislation for the 
taxation of the unimproved value of land 
either passed or in process of being passed. 
The upper houses in the different colonies 
protest against a land tax. In New South 
Wales the council will kick very hard, 
but they will kick against the pricks and 
will be compelled to accept it. 

Woman Suffrage. 

The cause of woman’s suffrage advances, 
As I have told you, New Zealand allows 
women to vote for members of parliament. 
Before this reaches you a bill will, in all 
probability, be clothed with the form of law 
in South Australia, by which women will 
be able both to vote for parliament and to 
sitinit. [It has.—Ep.] When South Aus- 
tralia falls into line with New Zealand in 
this matter, and of our Australasian popu- 
lation of nearly four millions about a fourth 
will be under “adult suffrage,’’ it needs 
no great gift of prophecy to foretell the 
speedy establishment of the same order of 
things in the other three-fourths, 

Mrs, Besant and the Spooks. 

Mrs. Besant, the theosophist, has visited 
us lately. It does not say much for this 
lady’s common sense (whatever other excel- 
lent qualities she may possess) that she has 
pleaded the cause of thespook-raisers, Not 
that Mrs. Besant justifies the deception 
practiced by the professional mediums, but 
she thinks that for people who really can 
materialize, but are called upon to do it to 
an unreasonable extent, a good deal is to be 
said in palliation of their offense. It is an 
astonishing judgment. For surely any one 
with a wholesome indignation against moral 
evil must revolt from the baseness of those 
who for purposes of gain play upon the 
natural desire of the bereaved to hold com- 
munion with the departed. After Mrs. Be- 
sant’s deliverances on this head I can quite 
understand how she should have been taken 
in by bogus communications from the ‘‘ Ma- 
hatmas,’”’ and how the Westminster Gazette 
should declare that her conduct has been 
such as to ‘deprive of all value any evi- 
dence of hers on any question calling for 
the smallest exercise of observation and 
common sense,”’ 

Labor Troubles. 

As this goes to press there are rumors of 
further industrial disturbances. The coal 
miners of New South Wales, who have 
already suffered substantial reductions in 
their wages, are threatened with further 
reductions. If the threat is carried out 
there will probably be an extensive strike. 
Parliament has adjourned till February, 
1895. Before that time it may be the min- 
istry will have a demand made upon their 
ability as administrators. 

Sydney, N.S. W., Dec. 24, 1894. w. A. 
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Potent in the general world of letters, Dr. 
Nicoll is, in the sphere of religious journal- 
ism, the most influential personal force in 
Britain. His ascent has been rapid, con- 
tinuous and sure. When he came to Lon- 
don eight years ago he was comparatively 
unknown; today, through the periodicals 
he has created, his genius is impressed on 
the whole nation. The British Weekly, a 
penny undenominational religious news- 
paper, the Bookman, a sixpenny literary 
monthly, and the Woman at Home, a high- 
class illustrated magazine, have in turn by 
him been successfully founded. He is also 
editor of the Expositor, monthly, and pro- 
jector of The Expositor’s Bible and other 
series of expository and theological works 
which have largely circulated in America 
as well as in Britain. 

Quiet, observant, absorbent, unobtrusive, 
reticent, sensitive, Dr. Nicoll has gravitated 
to his present position solely by the force 
of intellectual quality. His record shows 
what may be accomplished by silent power. 
He sees without looking, gathers without 
perceptible effort, shuns the public gaze, 
jealously guards his independence and pri- 
vacy, is a stranger to the art of self-adver- 
tisement. In his own papers his name 
rarely appears; his individuality is stamped 
on every issue. Shrewd, smart, up-to-date, 
practical journalist, he is at the same time 
a man of deep spirituality, strong religious 
feeling and firm, reasoned faith. His British 
Weekly leaders reveal unaffected piety, keen 
insight into the inner meaning of Scripture, 
clear thinking, rare sensitiveness to spir- 
itual impressions, a slight vein of mysti- 
cism being balanced by an all-pervading, 
practical sagacity. 

None could set higher value than Dr. 
Nicoll on literary culture, or be more closely 
in touch with modern drifts; in theology he 
is fully conscious of the difficulties and 
drawbacks of some of the old positions and 
alive to the advantages of certain of the 
new, but, far-seeing and level-headed, he 
has not relinquished one of the real strong- 
holds of the Christian faith, The miracu- 
lous birth and physical resurrection of 
Jesus, the continual presence and ministry 
of the Holy Spirit, personal immortality and 
reunion after death, the more pressing 
need for the regeneration of the individual 
than the reconstruction of society—these 
beliefs are at the base of all his teaching. 

Son of the manse, Dr. Nicoll was cradled 
in literary as well as religious associations, 
His father, a minister of the Free Church of 
Scotland, was a bibliomaniac, collecting on 
a small income a library of 17,000 volumes. 
Born Oct. 10, 1851, at Auchindoir, the son 
graduated at Aberdeen University, whence 
he recently received his LL.D. He entered 
the Free Church ministry, and after a pas- 
torate at Dufftown succeeded Dr. Horatius 
Bonar at Kelso. But a serious lung affec- 
tion cut short a promising ministerial career, 
and Dr. Nicoll was compelled to take to 
journalism, 

Dr. Nicoll lives in a charming old: fash- 
ioned house in Hampstead, a London 
suburb much favored by successful writers 
and artists. The neighborhood is rich in 
literary associations, and there is probabil- 
ity, at least, that Dr. Johnson once resided 
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in the house now occupied by Dr. Nicoll. 
As you walk up the long, irregular garden 
of Bay Tree Lodge to ‘the plain, square- 
windowed brick dwelling, the seclusion, 
quietness and old-world air suggest a Scot- 
tish manse or English rectory of the old days 
when ‘Time could take his ease,’’ Al- 
though Dr. Nicoll does practically all his 
work at home, he dispenses with electric 
bells, incandescent lights, speaking tubes, 
typewriters and similar innovations. He 
draws a sharp line between office and home. 
In Bay Tree Ledge there is little that is 
modern, except books and papers. Por- 
traits and mementos of well-known writers 
abound, whilst a figure here and a picture 
there full of sacred symbolism or sugges- 
tion indicate that strong as is the literary 
element the religious predominates. 

After tea we climb the stairs to Dr. 
Nicoll’s study at the top of the house, find- 
ing the floor strewn with papers and maga- 
zines. Bay Tree Lodge is the center of an 
eclectic literary circle, and many a talk, 
prolonged far into the night, have these 
study walls heard between my host and 
some whose names stand high in modern 
literature—Barrie and Crockett and Ian 
Maclaren, Marcus Dods, the late Professor 
Elmslie and George Adam Smith and many 
more. They all pay tribute to Dr. Nicoll’s 
peculiar literary faculty, some largely 
owing him the fame they now enjoy. His 
power of detecting literary genius in the 
bud is phenomenal. No living man of his 
years (forty-two) has discovered and guided 
80 many new writers of the first rank. 
When I asked him how he manages to find 
them out he told me that he does not, as is 
commonly supposed, spend a great deal of 
time in reading manuscripts. ‘In fact,’’ 
he said, speaking in the quietest and 
gentlest of tones, with an uncorrupted 
Scotch accent, ‘I have never discovered a 
prize in a manuscript. But I am always 
scanning papers and magazines for new 
names and make a point of reading books 
by unknown writers.” 

** Do you not find that rather wearisome? ’’ 

‘* After reading ten or fifteen pages one 
can always tell whether it is worth while to 
go on. As Dr. Johnson says, ‘It is not 
necessary to cut through a joint to know 
whether the meat is good; one slice is 
enough.’ When I* come across a new, 
promising writer [ keep my eye upon him, 
and when I think he can supply something 
I want I ask him for it.’ 

It was in this way that Dr. Nicoll got 
into touch with J. M. Barrie. Being struck 
by an anonymous article in an Edinburgh 
paper, the alert editor tracked the writer 
and at once engaged him to contribute reg- 
ularly to the British Weekly. Parts or all 
of several of Barrie’s books first appeared 
in the Weekly, thus providing excellent 
material for an American pirate publisher, 
who brought them out in bookform. ‘I 
always urged upon Mr. Barrie,’’ said Dr. 
Nicoll, in reply to a question, ‘‘ to represent 
the deeper and nobler elements in the life 
of the Scotch people—the profound senti- 
ment and real heroism, as well as what is 
eccentric, grotesque, humorous.”’ 

I asked Dr. Nicoll whether it was not on 
his suggestion that Beside the Bonnie Brier 
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Bush was written. For answer he handed 
me a calf bound copy, inscribed: ‘Dr. 
W. R. Nicoll, without whose suggestion 
this book had not been written. Oct., ’94. 
From the Autbor.” Staying with Dr. 
Nicoll, Ian Maclaren incidentally told 
some Scotch stories, and at the editor’s 
request wrote them for the British Weekly. 
Another member of the growing company 
of young Scotch writers, S. R. Crockett, re- 
cently told me that Dr. Nicoll was one of 
the very first to express appreciation of 
his work. Not only did he urge the now 
famous author of The Stickit Minister, The 
Raiders and The Lilac Sunbonnet to reprint 
his scattered sketches in a volume, but, Mr. 
Crockett declared, actually foretold iis sale. 
Walter Raymond’s Love and Quiet Life: 
Someiset Idylls, which bas been well re- 
ceived on both sides the Atlantic, was also 
first contributed to the British Weekly at 
the editor’s request. Raymond published 
his first bock about the time the Weekly 
was started. Dr. Nicell handed it to Mr. 
Barrie, who at that time did nearly all his 
reviews, and he was enthusiastic about it. 
‘* Mr. Barrie,’’ Dr. Nicoll observed, ‘* is very 
cute in discerning new writers. ‘That man 
is going to do something very big,’ he 
prophesied of Kipling after reading one of 
his first stories. Barrie was also the first 
to name to me ‘Q.’ [Quiller Couch] and 
Maarten Maartens, whom he admires very 
much’’—as does Dr. Nicoll. One of the 
doctor’s numerous literary treasures is the 
closely written manuscript of The Little 
Minister, in two volumes, handsomely bound, 
with an inscription from the author to Dr. 
Nicoll. It was at Dr. Nicoll’s suggestion 
that Miss Jane Barlow wrote Irish Idylls, 
her most successful work, and he it was 
who introduced Miss Mary Wilkins to Eng- 
lish readers. Wales having too long lagged 
in the literary race, Dr. Nicoll has sought 
out ‘* Parry Owen,’’ who has begun to con- 
tribute Welsh Idylls to the Weekly. He 
has also just secured an English writer 
who he hopes will do for English life what 
Barrie and Ian Maclaren have done for 
Scotch Nonconformist life. ‘*My impres- 
sion is,’’ he remarked, ‘that there is more 
religious heroism in English than in Scotch 
dissent. It is more difficult and costly to 
bea Dissenter in England than in Scotland.”’ 

Dr. Nicoll has not limited himself to the 
field of fiction in his search for latent talent. 
He induced George Adam Smith to write at 
a time when he had no thought of writing. 
Dr. James Denney, too, began his literary 
career under his guidance. As literary ed- 
itor to Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, who 
owe much of their high standing as pub- 
lishers to Dr. Nicoll, he thinks about sub- 
jects for books and seeks out the fittest 
writers. One secret of Dr. Nicoll’s remark- 
able success, says Ian Maclaren, is that he 
knows exactly where to go for what he 
wants. ‘‘When I came to London,” Dr. 
Nicoll mentioned, ‘‘authors sought pub- 
lishers; now publishers seek authors.”’ 

** Will you tell me how you proportion your 
activity between editing and creative work?’’ 

“T give about half my time to editing 
and half to writing, which with me is dic- 
tation. I write nothing with my own hand. 
For a considerable time I wrote the leaders 
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in the British Weekly, but latterly I have 
dictated them.’’ This will come as a sur- 
prise to those who are familiar with the 
exquisite literary finish of Dr. Nicoll’s style 
and the skill with which delicate shades of 
meaning are made clear. Every phrase is 
forged by a master hand; you will seek in 
vain for a halting sentence or hackneyed 
expression. Dr. Nicoll reads, makes notes, 
and generally prepares his materials at 
night; in the morning he dietates for sev- 
eral hours, and the bulk of his work is over 
by midday or early afternoon. 

Dr. Nicoll’s Ten Minute Sermons (leaders 
reprinted by request), Memoir of Professor 
Elmslie, Life of James Macdonell of the 
Times, not to mention Songs of Rest, an 
anthology ef consolatory verse, have been so 
well received that I asked him why he does 
not produce more books. ‘I consider,” 
he replied, ‘that, apart from any other 
reason, I am more useful in inducing others 
to write. One book I should like to write— 
a biographical and critical history of the 
Victorian era of English literature.’’ He 
has accumulated much material for this, 
and if written it will be on a more elaborate 
scale than any work of the kind. Mr. 
Crockett, who has long urged Dr. Nicoll to 
this undertaking, assured me that no living 
man is so well qualified for it. His knowl- 
edge of the byways, back scenes and per- 
sonal minutiw, as well as of the broad 
stream of modern literary life and produc- 
tion, is unequaled. His fellow-craftsmen 
invariably drop into superlatives when char- 
acterizing Dr. Nicoll’s editorial and literal 
genius, It is said that publishers value his 
judgment more than that of any other man, 
and he is continually being consulted about 
new ventures of many kinds. 

‘“‘In what direction, Dr. Nicoll, do you 
think religious journalism is likely to move 
during the next ten years?” 

‘*Toward the consideration of a great 
variety of subjects from the Christian point 
of view. The religious journalist of the 
future will have to deal with every new 
phenomenon of literature and of social life 
as it appears, testing it by the law and gos- 
pel of Christ. Take Ibsen, for example. 
Upon him the last word—or even the first 
right word—has not been said until he is 
examined from a Christian standpoint. In 
the same way the ultimate issues of social- 
ism will depend, not on the fortunes of po- 
litical parties, but on the extent to which it 
-is found or not found to agree with Chris- 
tianity. So, very emphatically, with the 
whole class of questions raised by the ap- 
pearance of the ‘new woman.’” 

“Will the need of religious journalism 
diminish or increase?’’ 

‘Religious journalism will, I believe, be 
more and more required because the ordi- 
nary journalism is becoming more and more 
secular. The standpoint of the leading non- 
religious journals is no longer avowedly 
Christian. The Spectator is the only nota- 
ble exception, but whether it will maintain 
its Christian character when Mr. R. H. Hut- 
ton is no longer in the editorial chair is 
doubtful. If religious journals tried to 
exclude literature and social questions I 
believe they would gradually wither away, 
because the class to whom that kind of 
journal appeals is diminishing. Religious 
journals must more and more enlarge their 
scope and aim.”’ 

Dr. Nicoll believes the Christian press 
will yet have to consider the drama. It is, 


he says, too great a force, and has too much 
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hold upon the people the preacher ad- 
dresses, to be ignored. The pleasant fic- 
tion that church members do not go to 
the theater can no longer be kept up. 

‘*My I ask your opinion of American 
papers, so far as you see them?”’ 

‘The fact that Americans do not insist 
on the penny price gives editors on the 
other side a greatadvantage. They can put 
in much more and cover a wider field than 
wecan. Our great problem is how to dor- 
duce a comprehensive high-class paper at a 
penny. I have read American papers for a 
long time, and think they have made great 
advance in liveliness, energy and freshness. 
The change in size is a distinct improve- 
ment. But, speaking generally, I do not 
think a paper published on the lines of the 
American religious journals would succeed 
here. Their news element is subordinate, 
and it is essential to the success of a paper 
in this country that it be largely made up 
of news.”’ 

Dr. Nicoll regards The Congregationalist 
as the best of its class, and thinks it bas 
very much improved since it has given at- 
tention to British matters and introduced 
British writers, 

To the question whether he had his eye 
on any new writers in America he replied 
that he did not know of any new writers of 
fiction there besides Miss Wilkins and Rich- 
ard Harding Davis. ‘‘ Americans,’’ he said, 
‘are largely using our fiction and not 
producing enough of their own. Whilst 
rejoicing in the popularity of English liter- 
ature in America, we should be better 
pleased if Americans contributed their 
share to the common stock,”’ 

Yet more journalistic schemes are incu- 
bating in Dr. Nicoll’s fertile brain. He ex- 
pects to produce another journal by the end 
of this year and a monthly magazine in 
1896. He will direct but not edit these 
periodicals, reserving the right to say what 
shall and what shal] not go in. He says, 
‘*The mere organization and arrangement 
of a paper is amusement; what takes it out 
of a man is when his poor brain is respon- 
sible for the writing.”’ The Expositor’s 
Bible is to be followed in 1896 by the Ex- 
positor’s Greek Testament, in four volumes 
of the size of Dean Alford’s Greek Testa- 
ment. Dr. A. B. Bruce will supply the first 
volume, the synoptic gospels, the fourth 
gospel being in the hands of Dr. Marcus 
Dods. 


A BPEOIAL PROVIDENCE. 


BY REV. I. 0. RANKIN. 





Across the drowned lands which the 
old Dutch settlers called the ‘‘ Vlaie” the 
road follows a narrow tongue of land, 
crosses the sunken meadow and the deep 
channel of the creek by a causeway and 
bridge, and regains the higher land not far 
beyond. When the flood comes down the 
river it flows over into this great natural res- 
ervoir, backing up the streams which empty 
into it and turning the whole region into a 
vast, shallow lake. Then the road is under 
water and he who crosses does so at his peril. 

John Wilson’s farm was just upon the 
borders of this wide level of sunken meadow, 
and the short way to the market town lay 
over it. He came in one stormy evening 
dripping from his long drive in the rain. It 
seemed good to be at home again after his 
long exposure to the elements. His eye 
caught the cheerful flicker of fire through 
the cracks in the stove, and the snapping of 
wooed joined with the steady singing of the 
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steam in the kettle, It was a comfortabl® 
place to be, far better than splashing 
through the road across the Vlaie with the 
water above the hubs and the trickle of the 
rain from his hat brim down his back. 

After supper there came a. knock at the 
door and Edwin Bissell, the minister, en- 
tered. He had been to see a sick woman, 
he explained, and had been attracted by the 
light in the window as he passed. The talk 
ran from the news of the neighborhood to 
the mystery of affliction and on to the prov- 
idential care of God. 

‘*T suppose one must believe in special 
providences,’”’ the farmer said, ‘at least 
for Bible folks—Moses and David and Paul. 
I wouldn’t deny that God helped them, but 
I don’t see much sign of special providences 
nowadays.” 

‘*T suppose,” the minister answered, ‘* we 
do not see the dangers, and so think little 
of the help.”’ 

‘“*That may be; but, for once, I should 
like to see God’s hand stretched out.”’ 

‘*Don’t you believe that God kept you in 
your drive tonight?”’ 

‘*O, yes, but then I’m used to that. I’ve 
driven that road to Amsterdam by night 
and day ever since I was a boy, and I know 
every foot of it as well as I know the mul- 
tiplication table.” 

‘*But there may have been dangers in 
the storm that you did not know about.”’ 

‘*Yes—may have been, I'll tell you, 
Dominie, You are always asking me to 
show my gratitude to God by standing up 
and telling folks I love Him. Somehow 
He doesn’t seem near enough for that. If I 
could see for once that He’d helped me when 
I couldn’t help myself, I believe I'd do it.”’ 

‘*You want a sign, then, just as the Jews 
did.”’ 

“No, not just that, but I’m tired of hum- 
drum living. I was never in what I call 
real danger in my life. If I had been I 
should perhaps believe that God cared 
enough for me to help.’’ 

Just then Mrs. Wilson entered the room 
with a neighbor, who stopped and stared 
when he saw her husband. 

‘*Why—when—did you get home?” he 
stammered, ‘I thought you went to Am- 
sterdam this afternoon.” 

“*So I did, and got home half an hour 
ago. What makes you stare so, Dick 
Weaver? Am I a ghost?” 

‘* Tow did you come? Not by the Vlaie 
road?’’ 

‘*Of course I came by the Vlaie road. I 
wouldn’t go ten miles round on such a night 
as this. What ails you, man?”’ 

‘* But the bridge is gone! I saw it go at 
sunset.”’ 

‘“*You must have been dreaming, Dick. 
The horse did stop a moment on the other 
side of the bridge, I remember. I put my 
hand down and the water was more than 
hub deep, but he came across all right.’’ 

‘*l’m not dreaming. I saw the bridge go 
off, and the planks are lodged in the weir at 
Rupert’s mill. If youcame over, your horse 
must have had wings.”’ 

‘*There is some mystery here,’ said Mr. 
Bissell. ‘‘I remember now that some one 
told me that the bridge was gone, but when 
I found you here I thought it must have 
been a mistake. The rain has stopped and 
I must go home, I’ll ask about it for my 
own satisfaction as I pass.”’ 

John Wilson rose. ‘It’s all nonsense,” 
said he, ‘‘but I’ll go with you. I have a 
message for my sister on the way.’’ 
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The moon was clear and then lost again 
as the clouds drove across the sky. The 
world was dripping wet and the rising wind 
shook quick showers from the trees. Mr. 
Wilson’s sister came to the door with a 
lamp in her hand, but started back with 
the same look of astonishment that Dick 
Weaver had shown. 

‘* How did you get here?’’ sheasked. ‘‘I 
thought you were in Amsterdam.”’ 

‘“‘T was there this afternoon, but I came 
back this evening, and Mary asked me to tell 
you that she would be home for Sun day.”’ 

‘*But how did you get here?’ she per- 
sisted, without paying the least attention 
to the message, ‘‘ the bridge is gone.”’ 

‘*] don’t know anything about that. 
I know that I drove across it about seven 
o’clock.”’ 

‘You couldn’t. It was gone at six.”’ 

‘“‘] do not understand this,’ said Mr. 
Bissell, ‘‘ but it looks to me as if your special 
providence had come and gone and you had 
failed to recognize it.”’ 

‘‘7’)l drive up in the morning and see for 
myself,’ answered the farmer. 

John Wilson’s conscience was awake that 
night as it had not been for years. It was 
not merely the mystery of the bridge, 
though it was evident that he had been in 
danger and never dreamed of it. But it 
came over him that he had never felt one 
touch of gratitude in his long life of safety, 
or made one real sacrifice for God who bad 
taken care of him. ‘I have always lived,’’ 
he said to himself, ‘‘ as if the world belonged 
to me, John Wilson,” and it struck him, all 
at once, that this was something to be 
ashamed of and sorry for. 

The wind had blown itself out by morn- 
ing. The flood subsided slowly as the 
choked river could receive the water from 
the submerged lands, Soon after breakfast 
John Wilson drove up to the Vlaie bridge 
and found a little crowd already there. As 
he stepped from the wagon Mrs. Bethune, 
whose gray hair and long record of neigh- 
borly kindness made her a privileged per- 
son in the community, beckoned to him. 

“Did ye cross the bridge last night, 
John Wilson?” 

“T did. About seven o’clock.’’ 

‘*Come here, then, and see what the hand 
of the Lord has done, It’s not for nothing 
that He’s saved your life,” 

One of the stringpieces of the bridge was 
gone and all the planking. The water 
flowed lazily just below the other three 
long beams, which seemed to hang uncer- 
tainly from the bent framework. And in 
the clay along these narrow lines of wood 
which hung above the troubled water were 
the marks of hoofs and wheels. In the 
darkness of the night and driving rain, and 
through vuhe moving flood, the horse and 
wheels had kept these narrow threads of 
safety, where an inch to left or right meant 
overthrow and death. 

John Wilson looked, and hid his face in 
his hands, and looked again. Then he 
turned to the gray-haired woman who alone 
of all the crowd had spoken. ‘It shall not 
be for nothing,” he said. 

And in the presence of the church, as 
well as day by day in business life, he kept 
that promise, witnessing a good profession 


- with humility. 


“Tam a poor kind of a Christian, after 
all,’ he used to say. ‘I asked fora sign 
and the Lord gave it to me. I should have 
had more blessing if I had believed before 
I saw.”’ 
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In the last few months Iowa seems to have 
had her full quota of crimes for a State that 
has no large cities and is noted for its high 
moral tone. Some noted criminals are find- 
ing that the way of the transgressor is hard. 
A gang of men who have been defraudiug the 
government for some time through illegal 
pensions have at last been brought to justice. 
The leader has been sent to the penitentiary 
for two years, besides paying a fine of $4,000. 
All true soldiers and patriotic citizens rejoice 
in the fact that at last the law has reached 
these noted criminals. 

In one of our most populous counties there 
is strong evidence that the tax-payers have 
been systematically robbed and that the 
officials have grown rich by malfeasance in 
office. The grand jury has indicted them and 
the people are determined that the guilty 
shall not escape. It cannot be said that capi- 
tal punishment is wholly unknown in Iowa. 
A young man yet in his teens was recently 
executed in the Fort Madison Penitentiary. 
This was, however, the third legal execution 
in thirty years, and the State has not often 
been disgraced by lynchings. Here the court 
does not have the power to fix the penalty for 
murder in the first degree. The jury that 
convicts must decide whether the penalty 
shall be death or imprisonment for life. The 
few executions in the last generation would 
indicate that the average jury is inclined to 
mercy. 

Governor Jackson has positively declined a 
renominatien on the ground that the salary 
is not sufficient to meet the demands made 
upon the executive of the State, or at least 
that he cannot afford to sacrifice his business 
prospects for the sake of the governorship. 
His letter of declination has called out a good 
deal of newspaper discussion. The State has 
no executive mansion, but the governor’s 
salary is $4,100. Many think this is adequate; 
others that it should be greatly increased. 

The annual meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association at Des Moines was one of great 
power and enthusiasm. Some 1,300 educators 
were in session for three days. These annual 
gatherings are something more than great, 
unwieldy mass meetings. About half the 
program is devoted to educational topics of 
general interest discussed by leading educa- 
tors. In the afternoons the association usu- 
ally meets in sections, where more specific 
phases of educational work are presented. 
The sections are becoming more numerous 
every year. Some of the most conspicuous 
sections are these: college section, county 
superintendents, city superintendents, high 
schools, secondary instruction, primary work, 
country schools, libraries, academy of science, 
etc. The papers and discussions in these 
divisions are often the most valuable of the 
whole session. 

The college men are just now in something 
ofawrangle. An atten pt has been made to 
classify the colleges of the State with refer- 
ence to their equipment. If all of them could 
be placed in class A there would be no diffi- 
culty, but none seems anxiops to be put in 
class B. It has been proposed to put into the 
first class those colleges that have at least 
seven distinct professorships. Many consider 
this arbitrary and think that quality and not 
quantity should be the test. Asa matter of 
fact five superior men will do more than ten 
ordinary men or even good men. In what- 
ever classification is made Iowa College con- 
tinues to stand well in the lead where it has 
always stood. Nor is the work of Tabor to be 
despised. It is a worthy child of Oberlin and 
that is glory enough. The hard times have 
not reduced the attendance upon our institu- 
tions of learning. In fact, the most of them 
report an increased attendance. 


The temperance question continues to re- - 


ceive the usual amount of attention from the 
public. The friends of the mulct law claim 
that it has reduced the evils of intemperance 
greatly in some localities. Others claim that 
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it has had just the opposite effect. It is possi- 
ble that both are right. Some of the Repub- 
lican papers are claiming that the law should 
be so modified 9s to permit the manufacture 
of whatever liquors are sold within the State. 
Many see in this a movement to open all the 
distilleries once more and to return to the 
license system. Temperance people will op- 
pose this at every point. On the other hand 
a Liberal League has been organzied for the 
purpose of securing a repeal of all laws obnox- 
ious to the liquor interests of the State. They 
want the mulct law repealed and a low 
license law passed instead. They say of 
course that this move is simply in the inter- 
ests of “true temperance.” Foreign names 
are conspicuous in the membership of the 
league. One prominent name is that of the 
solitary Democratic congressman from this 
State. He has done all in his power to oppose 
and to impede prohibition from the beginning. 
Republicans and Democrats alike rejoice that 
he was defeated at the recent election by an 
overwhelming majority. The solid Republi- 
can delegation chosen to the next Congress is 
a strong one. At Jeast four of them have won 
national reputations and some of the others 
are equally strong. 

The reports from different portions of the 
State indicate that our churches, as a rule, 
are prospering. It may be truly said that 
they are becoming more and more evangel- 
istic; that is, they hold more special services 
for the purpose of reaching the masses. Pos- 
sibly regular evangelists are not employed 
more than formerly, but neighboring pastors 
render each other valuable assistance. Thain 
of Tabor, Vittum of Grinnell, Beach of Cedar 
Falls, Wilcox of Mason City and others have 
rendered efficient aid to their brethren. The 
results have been exceedingly satisfactory. A 
great many more special services were held 
during the fall than usual. Something of a 
revival spirit has been abroad. The Mason 
City church has had a healthy growth and 
additions are made at every communion. It 
is now one of the largest churches in Northern 
Iowa. They already begin to feel that they 
need to enlarge their quarters. Rev. F. E, 
Carter has been doing a fine work at Clear 
Lake. He has a new house of worship nearly 
ready for dedication. The new pastor at 
Manson, Rev. H. P. Douglass, has taken a 
bold stand against the violation of the liquor 
laws and has won substantial victories. 

New houses of worship are being erected 
and old ones are being renovated and en- 
larged. The church at Grinnell was com- 
pelled to put in a gallery to accommodate the 
audience. The new pastors at Dubuque and 
Burlington are pushing their work with vigor. 
A men’s club at the latter place has given in- 
creased interest to the evening service. Rev. 
H. M. Herrick, the popular pastor at Charles 
City, has had a ten weeks’ siege with typhoid 
fever, but is now on the road to recovery and 
hopes to resume his werk by Feb.1. Dr. M.K. 
Darling is doing strong work at Sioux City 
in the line of practical Christianity. He does 
much work outside of his regular parish 
duties. An unusual number of home wmis- 
sionary churches, ten in all, assumed self-sup- 
port at the beginning of the year. Consider- 
ing the hard times this step is quite remarka- 
ble. At the last annual meeting of the State 
Association the superintendents of the Sun- 
day schools throughout the State resolved to 
form themselves into a union and hold an 
annual meeting the day before that on which 
the association begins its sessions. 

Several of the cities and smaller towns of 
the State have organized a University Exten- 
sion Circuit and have enjoyed an inspiring 
course of lectures by Dr. E. W. Bemis of Chi- 
cago on Labor and Social Reform. These 
lectures have been sustained largely by the 
churches. It is plain that the great body of 
Christian people are not indifferent to the 
vital questions of the day and that they are 
anxious for light and information from those 
competent to give it. WwW. W. G. 
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A STRONG LEADER REMOVED. 

Not since the death of Phillips Brooks has 
the religious community of Boston suffered 
so great a shock as from the announeement of 
the death of Dr. A. J. Gordon last Saturday. 
He was a man of unique personality, with 
profound spirituality united to practical sa- 
gacity, making him a trusted leader in reli- 
gious enterprises of world-wide influence. 
While he held views concerning the interpre- 
tation of the Bible, the premillennial coming 
of Christ aud what is known as divine heal- 
ing with which many Christians could not 
sympathize, he made these so subordinate to 
the large manhood, profound faith in God and 
earnest love for souls that he was everywhere 
welcomed and honored, while in his own de- 
nomivation no minister has been more widely 
and deeply beloved. 





ADONIRAM JUDSON GORDON. 


Dr. Gordon was born in New Hampton, 
N. H., April 19, 1836, graduated from Brown 
University in 1860, and from the Newton The- 
ological Seminary in 1863. His first pastorate 
of six years was with the Baptist church of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass, from which in 1869 he 
went to the pastorate of the Clarendon Street 
Baptist Church, Boston. Here his ministry 
of more than twenty-five years has been in 
the best sense a continuous success. Not 
only has there been in the church a constant 
revival spirit, with steady and large increase 
of membership, but under his leadership bis 
people have given generously to promote 
religious work, especially foreign missions, 
maintaining a number of missionaries in 
distant lands. In 1889 Dr. Gordon founded 
a missionary training school in connection 
with the church for educating home and 
foreign missionaries and pastors’ assistants. 
His interest in his own city was not lessened 
by his foreign work. He was prominent in 
founding and maintaining the Industrial 
Home on Davis Street, an institution where 
men saved from the liquor habit can be 
sheltered and support themselves by their 
labor. He bas been a devoted worker in con- 
nection with Mr. Moody’s schools at North- 
field and at Chicago, and bis labors have been 
incessant in many directions as a preacher 
and lecturer, besides the care of his own con- 
gregation and the many religious enterprises 
which bave claimed his aid. 

Dr. Gordon was widely known as an author. 
Among his most noted books are in Christ, 
The Twofold Life, The Holy Spirit in Mis- 
sions and Ecce Venit. Several of these have 
been translated into other languages. He has 
written sixteen Christian lyrics, which are 
valued songs of worship. He was for many 
years editor of the Watchword, a religious 
monthly, and was one of the editors of the 
Missionary Review. 

Dr. Gordon has been very active in temper- 
ance work, in which he bas been joined by his 
wife, who is one of the most prominent mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. He made his last public address be- 
fore the Young Men’s Baptist Social Union in 
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Boston, Jan. 21. The next morning he was 
prostrated with illness and died of typhoid 
pneumonia Feb. 2. 
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THE LYMAN BEEOHER LEOTURES 
AT YALE. 

Rev. D. H. Greer, D. D., of New York began 
last week the Lyman Beecher lectures for the 
year 1894-95. Two will be given each week 
until the course, consisting of eight, is com- 
pleted. Dr. Greer is rector of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, a church whose success in modero 
methods of work is well known. He is of 
about medium hight, with a keen, intellectual 
face and businesslike air, and is still com- 
paratively young. His voice is pleasant and 
well modulated. The subject for the course 
is The Preacher and His Place. Professor 
Fisher, in introducing Dr. Greer, welcomed 
him as a representative of the same denomi- 
nation as the lecturer in ’77, the late Bishop 
Brooks. 

In the first lecture the speaker considered 
the preacher in relation to the past, in other 
words, What is involved in a theological sub- 
scription? What it means and what it does 
not mean. Theology is a progressive, con- 
stantly advancing science. Truth itself is a 
fixed matter, but our knowledge of 1t is not. 
Jesus Christ is always the same. We deny 
Christ, or God in Christ, if we suppose that 
all advance in our knowledge of Him stopped 
with the fourth or sixteenth centuries. Such 
thought may call itself evangelical or catholic 
but it is neither, 

So far as a creed or doctrine is a statement 
of fact, it is—if it be a fact—final. But the in- 
terpretation of the fact or of its significance 
is not fixed. The interpretations in various 
ages are supplementary, not contradictory. 
What, then, should be our attitude toward a 
creed? We may adopt it fully, and we ought, 
but not as something final. Leastof allought 
we to try to change it or read into it a 
modern, unintended meaning. Such a course 
is not ingenuous. It-can hardly be called 
dishonest, for the motive is good. The right 
procedure is, first find out with what purpose 
the symbol was drawn. If faulty, reject it; if 
not, accept it. For example, the fourth and 
sixth of the thirty-nine articles were intro- 
duced as a protest against the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of transubstantiation and their use 
of the Apocrypha. So, although these articles 
are manifestly contradicted by St. Paul and 
historical facts, we can sympathize with their 
purpose and, therefore, not wish to change 
them. 

The same principle holds in regard to the 
great ecumenical symbols. We can look at 
other things in the same way. Thus monas- 
ticism and celibacy were once commendable, 
though they are so no longer. The question 
for us about the formulators of doctrine is, 
Was their aim and purpose good ? not, Is their 
creation ideally good? 

After all doctrinal statements are only the 
words of man. Man himself has thoughts 
which human words cannotinterpret. Christ’s 
words have a majesty unequaled. Doctrinal 
statements are necessary for practical work- 
ing purposes. We would not, even if we 
could, repudiate such a heritage, any more 
than today would reject yesterday, or tomor- 
row reject today. And yet today is more 
than yesterday, and tomorrow will be more 
than today. 

The Preacher in Relation to the Present was 
the subject of the second lecture. The min- 
ister must understand present social condi- 
tions just a» the physician must know the 
facts in regard to his patieot. Looking at the 
society of today, what do we fird? First, that 
it does not care so much for the preacher’s 
message as furmerly. It needs it just as much, 
but it does not think that it needs it. This is 
in part the fault of the preacher. It is also 
due to the wide dissemination of books and 
papers. One fault of the preaching of today 
is that it seems to be preaching to yesterday, 
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about yesterday, and in the language and ver- 
nacular of yesterday. Another fault is that 
it has too much of other-worldliness about it. 

Again, the feeling is more or less prevalent 
that religion, so far as it relates to another 
world, is a matter concerning which the 
preacher can have no real, i.e., verifiable 
knowledge. This feeling exists not only in 
the minds of the philosophic, cultivated few. It 
has affected the popular mind, and is seen in 
colleges, clubs, drawing-rooms, papers, books 
magazines, novels and poetry of the day. 
There is a feeling that it is better not to talk 
on religious questions. Theological discus- 
sion is regarded as an endless strife of tongues 
with only temporary settlements. Some per- 
sons arrive at the conclusion that the bravest 
thing they can do is to make up their minds to 
be ignorant. The old infidelity shrieked and 
screamed, the new is suave and serene and is 
characteristic of the philosophic temper of 
the time. 

This spirit of agnosticism acts also positively 
by intensifying the secularism of the age. It 
has as its motto, Make the best of this life. 
Its joys and ambitions are material. That 
spirit is illustrated by a remark that some one 
made after hearing a wonderful sermon, 
“Why, it’s worth money to hear that man 
preach!’”’ When you venture to say out of 
the pulpit—what of course you are expected to 
say in the pulpit—that the aim of a Christian 
man or of Christian society should be to seek 
first the kingdom of God, your hearers are 
struck dumb with wonder and surprise. The 
same spirit is seen in the social, the com- 
mercial and the political world, in the country 
as well as in the city. 

The physician’s battle is half over when he 
knows the cause of the sickness. In this di- 
agnosis of modern society the chief character- 
istics are, the patient does not want to be 
cured or does not think you can cure bim, and 
does not call you in to cure him, J. W. R. 


————— 


JOSEPH OOOK’S LEOTURE. 


The lecture last Monday opened with sing- 
ing the hymn, My Jesus,I Love Thee, the 
words and music of which were written by 
Dr. A. J Gordon, a fine portrait of whom was 
placed in front of the platform. Mr. Cook 
omitted the usual prelude on current topics 
and devoted the hour to a tender, discrimi- 
nating and appreciative tribute to the late 
pastor of Clarendon Street Church. 

Dr. H. 8. Lunn of London was introduced 
as one who is ‘‘forging links of Christian 
unity to encircle the world.” In a five min- 
utes’ address he answered the question, What 
are we to think of Hinduism us presented by 
Mrs. Besant and Vivekananda? in a manner 
that left no doubt as to the chicanery and 
fraud exercised by the Theosophical Society. 
This he wittily characterized as allied to the 
system of ‘‘ misty moonshine” of which Mr. 
Cook had spoken. Quotiog from statements 
made by Vivekananda, and reported in the 
New York World, concerning chastity in 
women being a part of religion in India, Dr, 
Lunn declared the man to be “a conscious 
imposter’ and his teaching ‘the grossest 
sham ever perpetrated in the nineteenth cen- 
tury,” a sentiment which ;was loudly ap- 
plauded by the large audience. 

The general su ‘ject of the lecture was Vic- 
tory Through Self-Surrender, and it abounded 
in citations from the personal religious his- 
tory of eminent revivalists, hike Finney and 
Grinsbaw, to show that there is something 
more than human power which moved audi- 
ences under their preaching. The lecturer 
described an impressive scene in Park Street 
Church which he witnessed, as a boy when 
Finney was preaching. During the singing 
of « bymn he turned his face.to the wall and 
when he again faced the audience bis counte- 
nance was suffused with a wonderful light, 
which awed all who beheld him. His very 
presence seemed to produce conviction of 
sin. 
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The Home 
LOST—A BOY. 


[The following poem was found among the papers of 
the late Rey. Dr. Nathaniel Burton of Hartford. It is 
published in the Courant of that city, of which Dr. Bur- 
ton’s son, Richard Burton, is the literary editor.) 





He went from the old home hearthstone 
Only two years ago, 
A laughing, rollicking fellow 
It would do you good to know; 
Since then we have not seen him, 
And we say, with a nameless pain, 
The boy that we knew and loved so 
We shall never see again. 


One bearing the name we gave him 
Comes home to us today, 

But this is not the dear fellow 
We kissed and sent away. 

Tall as the man he calls father, 
With a man’s look in his face, 

Is he who takes by the hearthstone 
The lost boy’s olden place, 


We miss the laugh that made music 
Wherever the lost boy went, 

This man has a smile most winsome, 
His eyes have a grave intent; 

We know he is thinking and planning 
His way in the world of men, 

And we cannot help but love him, 
But we long for our boy again. 


We are proud of this manly fellow 
Who comes to take his place, 
With hints of the vanishing boyhood 
In his earnest, thoughtful face ; 
And yet comes back the longing 
For the boy we must henceforth miss, 
Whom we sent away from the hearthstone 
Forever with a kiss. 
OO 


However much children may be grouped 
in photography, or in school classes, they 
must, in home training, be treated as in- 
dividuals. This thought is emphasized by 
Professor Shaler of Harvard, who said 
lately in the Atlantic Monthly, ‘‘ There are, 
doubtless, many ways in which men may 
make a new heaven and a new earth of 
their dwelling places, but the simplest of 
all ways is through a fond, discerning and 
individual care of each child.’’ Let us, 
then, study each child’s temperament and 
tendencies, and adapt our reading to its 
peculiar needs. If any think this is giving 
too much attention to the claims of the 
little people, let them listen to what that 
wise teacher, Roger Ascham, wrote in 1563. 
In quaint fashion he says, ‘‘Some men, 
friendly enough of nature, but of small 
judgment in learning, do think I take too 
much pains, and spend too much time in 
setting forth these children’s affairs; but 
these good men were never brought up in 
Socrates’s school, who saith plainly that no 
man goeth about a more godly purpose 
than he that is mindful of the good bring- 
ing up both of his own and other men’s 
children.”’ 


The librarian of the University Settlement 
in New York, in a recent letter appealing 
for help to buy books, gives some cheering 
facts in regard to the appetite for good 
reading among the boys of one of the worst 
parts of the city. ‘* These children,” she 
says, ‘most of whom are Hebrews, would 
naturally read nothing but the best litera- 
ture. Their first, their last and their con- 
stant call is for United States histories. We 


have eighty-three and they are always out. 
. « « The little ones scarcely out of the kin- 
dergarten ask first for a history, and when 
they cannot get that for a fairy tale, and 
there are never enough of either, nor of 
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biographies of American patriots and states- 
men. It is almost as if the boys down here, 
in this worst of municipal governed dis- 
tricts, where vice flourishes and poverty is 
deepest, are bound, in spite of fate, to learn 
what constitutes good citizenship. Then, 
too, they naturally prefer good, stirring, 
manly boy’s books to the vicious, half-dime 
novels that any of them can buy at a street 
news stand.’’ This is certainly a remarka. 
ble showing, and should bring abundant 
help to the library of the University Settle- 
ment. We wonder whether this good taste 
in reading is more common among the 
Hebrews than among other nationalities. 
If the experience is the same in all parts 
of the city it is very unlike that which 
so often discourages those who are trying to 
awaken delight in the best reading in other 
places and among the children of Americans. 


The servant girl problem, like the poor, 
we have always with us. Two represen- 
tative women, Lady Henry Somerset and 
Grace Dodge, recently expressed their views, 
together with several others, in the columns 
of the New York Times, Lady Henry advo- 
cated the establishment of training schools 
for servants and explained their successful 
working in England, Girls are taken from 
the poorhouse at the age of ten and are 
thoroughly trained for seven or eight years 
in all branches of domestic service. The 
plant is self-supporting from the revenue of 
the laundry alone and the pupils have no 
difficulty in securing good positions. Miss 
Dodge, however, cited the failure of similar 
schemes here in America, giving these three 
reasons therefor: the impossibility of get- 
ting women of the right age who are will- 
ing to be trained, the cost per capita for the 
training, a lack of considerate mistresses, 
On this last point she adds: ‘‘ Love, knowl- 
edge and common sense are the three im- 
portant things to be cultivated in dealing 
with servants. Many people use the knowl- 
edge and common sense but leave out the 
love.’”’? These endless discussions seem dis- 
heartening because they leave the solution 
of the difficulty apparently as far off as 
ever. Yet they constitute a part of the pre- 
liminary work necessary in every great re- 
form. Let us keep up the agitation and see 
if we cannot reach, at length, some con- 
structive policy for united action. 


_ 


FULLY RIPE. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 








In these wintry days God is gathering 
many of the dear old people to Himself. 
It is beautiful to think of the surprise and 
pleasure which awaits some of the lovely 
ones who have lingered with us in great 
feebleness, and sometimes in great pain, 
when once their feet shall have crossed the 
cold death waves and touched the land be- 
yond, 

Little by little their hold on life’s tasks 
has been loosening, day by day they have 
relinquished duties which they once thought 
could not be delegated, almost impercepti- 
bly they have ceased to be a part of the 
active life of church or town. None the 
less in the household the dear old people 
have been more and more important and 
influential, their very presence a benedic- 
tion, aud when they are called away their 
vacant places seem very desolate, and those 
who are left scarcely know how to go on 
with their lives. 

A touching letter came to me the other 
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day from the daughter of a sweet and gra- 
cious woman who had just gone hence, 
Up to seventy-seven, though obliged to save 
her strength and ‘‘ walk softly,’’ this dear 
matron had retained her interest in her 
friends, in works of charity, in all that had 
to do with goodness and love in the world. 
Suddenly the message came that she was 
needed ‘‘ up higher,’ and the old home to 
which she had gone a bride in the radiant 
beauty of eighteen summers, the home in 
which her whole life thenceforward had 
been spent, grew very sad and dark. It was 
asif a lamp had gone out. But the dear 
daughter writes: ‘‘ Mother always made it 
her rule, no matter how heavy her sorrow, 
to answer every word of sympathy she re- 
ceived, and we are doing the same.’’ Still 
the mother’s unfailing courtesy and sweet 
appreciation of others remains the way of 
the family—a lovely and attractive way. 

It has been borne in upon me that I ought 
to say my plain word of remonstrance to 
some who are perhaps a little thoughtless 
about the comfort and dignity of aged 
relatives. Nothing in life is more pathetic 
than the sight of an old man or an old 
woman who is simply tolerated in the home 
of his or her kindred. 

‘“‘] am very tired and very lonesome,’’ 
wrote an aged father not long ago to a 
friend, ‘It is hard to be eighty four years 
of age and to have to board with strangers, 
because none of the children you brought 
up have room for you under their own roofs, 
It is hard to live so long that you are in the 
way.” 

Had not several similar cases come 
directly under my observation, I would 
think it exceptional and very strange and 
inexplicable—this indifference on the part 
of younger relatives to the feelings and 
well-being of the old. But we are so in the 
habit in this period and in this country of 
considering the young people, their wishes, 
pleasures and conveniences, first that sons 
and daughters excuse themselves, at least 
occasionally, for uprooting parents from the 
homes where they have been supreme, for 
letting them read between the lines that 
they are, to some degree, an encumbrance. 
How one who is not tenderly kind and 
thoughtful in her conduct toward an old 
person can ever forgive herself for the lack 
is a puzzle to those who realize that the 
stay of the old among us is at best the 
lingering of the withered leaf upon the 
tree, 

So it comes to pass that a distinguishing 
grace of youth, reverence, is not always 
seen among us, that our children grow up 
self-centered and lacking in that crowning 
beauty of manner—regard for those who are 
weaker than they, and who must take their 
time in whatever they attempt. The great- 
est boon, could a young girl only see it, 
would be to grow up in the house with a 
grandmother, and that a grandmvther who 
could not be ignored nor neglected. 

True, old people are sometimes very try- 
ing. So, for that matter, are young people 
at times. To live in harmony with your 
very dearest dear requires constant watch- 
fulness, much prayer and not a little self- 
denial, And a blessing will surely come to 
those who rise up before the hoary head, 
and smooth with careful hand the path for 
the feet that begin to falter. 

Yes, they are going home, our beloved 
old friends, surely going home. Shall we 
know them when we meet again? They 
will not be bowed and broken; they will 
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not be sick and ailing; they will not be 
tired nor sad. But by their sweetness, their 
maturity, their beauty, their warm wel- 
come and glad hand-clasp, we will recognize 
our aged ones grown young in the Father’s 
house. Fully ripe, God is gathering them 
to Himself. 





MORE INVESTMENTS FOR UNIM- 
PROVED OAPITAL. 


BY DELIA LYMAN PORTER. 


I 


“How lonely it is here!” sighed a 
farmer’s daughter, as she leaned over the 
front gate and looked up and down the coun- 
try road, unheeding the glorious view of 
hill and dale which a beautiful sunset was 
transfiguring before her eyes. ; 

“Only one wagon has passed this whole 
livelong day. How stupid it is in this big, 
quiet farmhouse since Nellie and Jane mar- 
ried and went away!”’ 

Down in the slums of a neighboring city, 
on the curbstone of a narrow, crowded 
street over which thundered the elevated 
trains, sat a poor woman with a baby in her 
arms trying to get a breath of fresh air. 
The thermometer was ninety-five degrees 
in the shade, and it was a question whether 
the pent-up, noisy street was more refresh- 
ing than the close tenement room inside. 
The baby’s face was white and wan, but not 
a breath of air seemed stirring to put new 
life into it or its mother. 

At that very hour a brisk evening breeze 
was springing up on the airy hill-top where 
lay the quiet farmhouse. It wafted the 
scent of the honeysuckle vine into the win- 
dow of the empty bedroom where Nellie 
and Jane used to sleep. 

Il. 

In the pleasant conservatory of a pretty 
suburban home James the gardener stood 
before his mistress with a basket full of 
clippings from geraniums and bright foliage 
plants, 

‘*We have already potted more than the 
shelves will hold,” said she, ‘‘so you can 
throw away those in the basket. 

An old woman looked anxiously at a soli- 
tary plant in an old tomato can on the win- 
dow.sill of her dark little garret room. 

‘Tt is dead!’’ she said. ‘‘ The cold and 
the blight have killed it. How I shall miss 
the bright red flowers! And never a penny 
to spend on another!”’ 

At that very time James was burying the 
contents of the basket in a corner of the 
garden. 

111. 

In a beautiful church of a college town 
sat an elderly man at one end of a long and 
otherwise empty pew. His thoughts were 
less of the sermon and the fine music than 
of the three tall sons who used to sit beside 
him but were now one dead and the others 
living far away. 

Within a few rods of the church was a 
students’ lodging house. Inan upper room 
that same Sunday morning sat two students 
playing cards. As the church bells rang, 
an uneasy look came over the face of one. 
‘*T suppose mother would rather have me 
go to church than do this,’”’ he said to his 
chum,” but there’s no room for us in the 
chapel, and I don’t like sitting in the gal- 
lery of the South Church, so it’s really 
easier to stay home.”’ 
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It so chanced that he had dined at the 
home of the elderly man the very night be- 
fore, but he had never thought of asking 
the young man to sit with him in church. 
Yet to the father’s eyes the pew looked 
never so empty as on that bright December 
morning. 

Iv. 

The Friday Morning Club was discussing 
the beauties of the architecture at the 
World’s Fair. A great scrap-book of pic- 
tures cut from illustrated magazines was 
passed around and after that scores of 
beautifal photographs. ‘‘ What an endless 
lot of photographs you have, Amy!’’ said 
one, as her hostess drew out another thick 
pile of them from a great chest of drawers. 

‘* Yes, there are more than a thousand in 

those drawers,’’ she replied, ‘‘ but they are 
hardly ever opened from one year’s end to 
another’s.”’ 
A half-mile away a lonely, nervous in- 
valid sat in his wheeled chair, doomed 
never to leave that little room until one day 
he should be carried out for once and all, 
The glow of pleasure which had rested for 
a moment on his drawn face when he opened 
the illustrated paper just brought him by 
the postman had faded away. The pictures 
were coargely printed and an offense to the 
keenly artistic taste of a man who, before 
poverty and illness had darkened his life, 
had, by his profession, continually trained 
his eye and taste to a keen appreciation of 
the beautiful. But poverty and friendless- 
ness cut off all chance of an enjoyment 
which would have cheered many a weary 
hour of his lonely life. 

Just then Amy was putting away her 
photographs, and it was all she could do 
to push the drawer back into its place, it 
was so full. ‘‘There! good-by, for a year 
at least,”’ sang she, as she hurried off to 
get ready for the Friday Afternoon Club. 





THE FAIR FLOWER—OONVERSATION. 


BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER, 





‘*There grows within each heart,’’ says 
Browning, “‘ the giant image of perfection.”’ 
It is this longing for improvement which 
makes pardonable the discussion of so 
threadbare a topic as conversation. What 
to say and how to say it are the only ele- 
ments of the art, and all that can be written 
has been written about them; but just as 
the child is impressed by each new combi- 
nation of the kaleidoscope, so comment 
upon this subject calls attention to it, and 
we thereupon make one more little step of 
progress. 

For, indeed, that is the chief considera- 
tion: to have attention called to our slipshod 
methods of speech; to listen to ourselves as 
others hear us; and to take thought for 
what we say and how we say it. 

Paradoxical as the statement may seem, 
the how is more important than the what. 
One person may give me an accurate de- 
scription of a landscape, while another by 
her beguiling language, without any de- 
scription, may induce me to go to see it for 
myself. A person who can, in speaking of 
the weather or the commonplace happen- 
ings of the day, invest them with charm 
and a new light, stirs my emulation more 
than one who tells me scientific truths in 
an unattractive manner. I would rather 
have a request refused in a kindly, graceful 
way than granted grudgingly. 

The successful converser has first of all a 
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welcoming, good-natured, even joyous man- 
ner, which does more for him before he 
opens his mouth than a burst of eloquence 
can do afterward. He enunciates clearly, 
pronounces correctly, and avoids anything 
like screaming or shouting. He does not 
sit in the middle of the room or talk much 
about himself. He does not shuffle his feet 
or crack his finger joints; he looks straight 
into your eyes and never seems to care what 
others beside yourself are saying or doing. 
He avoids questions as a rule, thinking it 
better to say, “I hope you are not tired 
with your long walk,’ rather than, ‘ Are 
you tired?”’ or ‘You are musical, I sup- 
pose,”’ rather than crudely, ‘‘Do you like 
music?’’ He listens sympathetically, and 
never cuts off a story with, ‘‘I know that, 
isn’t it good?’’ He does not talk Europe 
with those who have never been there, he 
does not lapse into moody silence, he re- 
members Sidney Smith’s dictum never to 
talk more than a half-minute without paus- 
ing to let others have a chance, Moreover, 
he has learned the forms of polite speech, 
and uses them with discrimination. He 
knows when to say he will be *‘ pleased’’ to 
do a favor, when ‘‘happy’”’ and when 
‘glad,’ in open-hearted frankness, but he 
is never oily or given to flattery. He tries 
in talking to cover his acquaintances with 
glory rather than to shine himself, bring- 
ing them out, giving to each the chance of 
expression, covering their blunders, turn- 
ing the subject when it gets in a dangerous 
groove. 

Does this seem an unattainable goal? 
Does not the young pianist, considering her 
teacher’s technique and expression, feel 
equally hopeless? Yet care and years and 
practice will raise her to her level. ‘I 
made it a rule,’ Lord Chesterfield said, 
** never to utter one word, even to my valet, 
which was not the most apt and elegant 
with which the language could supply me.” 
People cannot acquire the gift of conver- 
sation by practicing upon it only in com- 
pany. The home, the family table, the 
marketman, the shopgirl are all instru- 
ments upon which to practice. 

Let the young aspirant, therefore, learn 
to think consecutively, for as she thinks so 
will she talk; let her persevere to acquire a 
fluent use of words; let her read good books 
and magazines and keep informed of the 
news of the day; let her endeavor to adapt 
her conversation to her listener—music to 
one, horses to another, bicycles to a third; 
let her avoid personalities and flee any dis- 
position to whine; let her remember that 
she is lovelier when admiring that when 
criticising, and that wit at the expense of 
others always reacts upon one’s self; and 
let her cultivate the humorous side of her 
nature without condescending to satire or 
unkindness. She will learn that a first ad- 
vance in friendliness is usually safe; that 
an anecdote or bit of news kept in reserve 
may bridge over an uncomfortable pause; 
and that environment has much to do with 
the success of a party. Charles Dudley 
Warner says that ‘‘talk always begins to 
brighten with the addition of a fresh, crack- 
ling stick to the fire,’’ and Madame de 
Girardin used to insist that ‘‘an amusing 
conversation cannot start if the chairs are ar- 
ranged symmetrically.” A few trifles about 
the rooms to handle or examine, a cup of 
tea or a dish of almonds are helps which 
the wise often call to their service, but they 
all pall before the talent of fresh, stimulat- 
ing and discreet conversation—the most de- 
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sirable of accomplishments and the fairest 
flower of society. 


o ——-— 


WHAT ARE YOU READING? 


BY A. ©. Me 





Let me make a plea for a wider and more 
sympathetic reading of biographies in our 
homes. Perhaps we shall hardly agree 
with Carlyle who said, many years since, 
‘(In England we have simply one good biog- 
raphy—this Boswell’s Johnson.” Phillips 
Brooks adds, ‘‘ Certainly there is one other 
worthy to be set beside it, which is Lock- 
hart’s Scott,’’ and we may venture to quote 
still further from Dr. Brooks, who says: 
‘‘ Happy the boy who very early gets at 
those two books, and feels and feeds upon 
the broad and rich humanity of the two 
men whom they keep ever picturesque and 
living—Jobnson and Scott. The streets of 
London and Edinburgh live today with the 
images of these two men more than any 
others of the millions who have walked in 
them. Itis good for each new generation 
of English-speaking boys as they come on 
to the stage of life to find two such brave 
figures there already.”’ 

But we would not confine ourselves to 
Johnson and Scott, full of incident and in- 
spiration as their lives are. Other less im- 
posing, but no less interesting, characters 
seem to call to us across a sea of troublous 
cares and perplexing anxieties in the words 
of our own Helen Hunt: 

Friend ahoy! Art thou in need 
Of aught we carry? Make but sign 


Which we across the waves may read, 
And all our store is thine. 


Friend ahoy! Draw near! Draw near! 
Let us at least one short hour sail 

Close side by side, Let words of cheer 
Over our griefs prevail, 

Let us respond and enter for a time into 
the sweet and restful companionship of 
finished lives. These brave and gentle souls 
have cast anchor, we may believe, in the 
safe harbor, but through the printer’s pre- 
cious art they still seem to meet and greet 
us on the highways of life. So are we 
helped to steer our course aright. 

Where, indeed, can we find more suggest- 
ive and stimulating reading than the biog- 
raphies of the last twenty years have fur- 
nished, so unlike many of a former time? 
Where can we find more romance, with the 
added interest of reality, than in Charles 
Kingsley's chivalrous devotion to his wife? 
Where a more ideal family life than that 
of the Baron and Baroness Bunsen, with 
their many children? Where more charm- 
ing pictures of English homes and friend- 
ships than in A. J. C. Hare’s Records of a 
Quiet Life and in Caroline Fox's Journals, 
or of English scenery than in the life of 
the famous geologist, Adam Sedgwick? We 
may get many glimpses of English church 
history from Robertson’s pathetic story and 
the record of Frederick Denison Maurice's 
career. How loyally Dean Stanley writes 
of his beloved teacher, Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby! We may learn of a great English 
school, as well as of the man who contrib- 
uted much to its fame, through this de- 
lightful biography. There is inspiration in 
this book for every teacher who would feel 
the worth and dignity of his profession. 

Crossing the water again we read, almost 
with a feeling of intrusion, of Hawthorne’s 
devotion to the heroine of his life, the deli- 
cate Sophia Peabody. We follow their 
married life of exquisite harmony, and feel 
that in their case truly, ‘‘Music was but 
living aloud.’’ Entering the old Craigie 
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House with Longfellow and The Elms with 
Lowell, we live for a time with a coterie of 
choice spirits such as the world rarely sees. 
When Englishmen boast of the Lake Poets 
and their followers, let us not be afraid to 
mention Lowell, Longfellow and other Cam- 
bridge lights who shine for us on every page 
of these delightful books—happy combina- 
tions, as they are, of biography and auto- 
biography. We follow, under Dr. Tiffany’s 
leadership, that heroic woman, Dorothea 
Dix, on her errands of mercy. We travel 
and study with Motley through his Life and 
Letters. Weread of Horace Bushnell, roam- 
ing over our Litchfield hills, studying at 
Yale, setting up his penates at Hartford, 
and, finally, by the courage of his utter- 
ances and the sweep of his influence, touch- 
ing all Protestant Christendom. We enter 
a humble home in Haverhill, and Whittier’s 
simplest ballads take on a local coloring 
and an interest we had not known before, 
as we read of the benignant and ever- 
widening influence of our Quaker poet 
whose keen sense of justice was tempered 
with mercy. His gentleness modifies our 
harsh judgments. His genial faith warms 
our cold hearts. 

We are proud and grateful as these last 
names pass before us. Proud that our 
young country has produced such finished 
and fruitful lives. Grateful that their life 
stories have been told for our help and 
inspiration. We go to these books as to a 
dear friend, to be soothed, refreshed and 
girded up anew for the prosaic duties of 
every day. So we widen the horizon of our 
thought, and in the companionship of the 
good and great find an antidote for the 
poison of petty gossip. 

Such books, if rightly read, never lead us 
away from our sphere, however limited, but 
make us more faithful in it, more humble, 


more lovable, 
ee 


WORK AND PLAY. 


One of the best English authorities on 
medical matters is Sir Benjamin Ward Rich- 
ardson. Concerning work and athletic sports 
he says: 


He or she who indulges in moderate work, 
sensibly heedless of the idea of working 
hard in early life in order to be free of all 
work in later days, is doing the best for 
making life continually useful and happy. 
A man of years, a little fagged and dismal 
frum labor, pitchforked into years of en- 
forced idleness, is often amongst the most 
miserable of creatures we meet with... . 
Variety is good, I proclaim only, and I 
proclaim again, against the unhealthy, 
sometimes the fatal, results that arise from 
the unnatural use of exercise of every sort. 
There are two or three fair criticisms at 
this point. Football is open to criticism 
because it is dangerous and liable to cause 
strain, and is not a game that leads to great 
physical and mental progress. Cycling, so 
admirable in its way, is injurious to the 
young when it is carried to sleeplessness 
and overwrought muscular power and ex- 
cessive stroke of the heart; rowing is seri- 
ous when it is carried to breathlessness and 
palpitation; mountain traveling is bad for 
life when it engenders nervous exhaustion 
and mental anxiety. All these extreme ex- 
ercises are not for the best of life. 

Rae REESE ER 

The experiment in dietetics at Chicago Uni- 
versity, to which we alluded two weeks ago, 
is evidently a topic of more than ordinary 
interest to intelligent women. In response to 
several requests as to where fuller informa- 
tion concerning the movement can be secured, 
we refer our readers to an extended account 
in the February number of the New England 
Kitchen Magazine, a publication, by the way, 
which stands at the head of its class in scien- 
tific study of domestic matters, 
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Closet and Hltar 


We cannot pray as we ought unless we live 
as we ought. 





If my “rift of sorrow’’ open only into 
the field of repining my soul will be left 
bare of good. If ‘*Thy will not mine be 
done”? turn upward this ‘cup of afflic- 
tion,’’ Thou, O Saviour, will fill it to over- 
flowing with blessings. I am sorely exer- 
cised—be Thou with me in this hour of 
trial, that it may yet ‘‘ work the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness.”’—D. 





He who never connects God with his 
daily life knows nothing of the spiritual 
meaning and uses of life; nothing of the 
calm, strong patience with which ills may 
be endyred; of the gentle, tender comfort 
which the Father’s love can minister; of 
the blessed rest to be realized in His for- 
giving love, His tender Fatherhood; of the 
deep, peaceful sense of the Infinite One ever 
near, a refuge and a strength.—Archdeacon 
Farrar. 





‘‘ Thy will be done,’”’ That means obedi- 
ence, not partial, but full and complete. It 
is taking the word of God into our heart 
and conforming our whole life to it. It is 
accepting God’s way always, cheerfully, 
quietly, with love and faith. This is not 
easy. Sometimes it is like driving a plow- 
share through our life’s fair garden. It 
cuts into our plans and destroys our cher- 
ished expectations. Still, whatever this 
will may require, whatever it may crush, 
we know it is ever preparing us for the 
heavenly ltife.—.J. R. Miller. 





It is sweet to know in time of sorrow 
that God’s love changes not. It is the same 
in the brightness and when the brightness 
changes into gloom. It is the same in joy 
and when the joy turns to grief. It is the 
same when blessings are given and when 
they are recalled, It does not seem so to 
us; we believe that while He showers gifts 
and favors upon us He loves us; but some- 
times when the skies grow dark and He 
gives sorrow and pain, we feel that He does 
not love as before. Yet it may be there are 
even richer blessings in the things which 
make us grieve than in those which give us 
gladness.— Westminster Teacher. 





For us—whatever’s undergone, 
Thou knowest, willest what is done. 
Grief may be joy misunderstood. 
Only the Good discerns the good. 

I trust Thee while my days go on, 


I praise Thee while my days go on; 
I love Thee while my days go on; 
Through dark and dearth, through fire and 
frost, 
With emptied arms and treasure lost, 
I thank Thee while my days go on, 
—Mrs. Browning. 


Almighty God, be pleased of Thy 
Spirit so to order our knowledge of Thee 
that every duty and pleasure of our life, 
all suffering and sinning, all bope and 
trembling, may but lead us more and 
more to a perfect faith and trust in Thee; 
that understanding what we may under= 
stand, and doing that whicb we do know, 
we may witb a quiet beart leave the deep 
things of God unsounded. LEnougb for 
us to see that what ts boliest is best; 
and that the boliest and best that we can 
see in man is but the ligbt that comes 
from Thee, the perfect source of love and 
good. Guide us in this our course, and 
give us an entrance into a still bigber, 
diviner, nobler life. Wle ask it througb 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


LESSON FOR FEB. 17. THE GOOD SAMARITAN, 
BY MBS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


This lesson resolves itself into the state- 
ment, ‘Love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
But the love that is necessary for this fulfill. 
ing may be shown by these two outlines: 

OvuTLiInE No, 1. 

Knowing and Doing God’s Will. 

Doing must be added to knowing to make 


this love. 
THREE STEPS UPWARD. 


Knowing and 
doing all we can, 

Knowing and 

doing in part. 
Knowing God's 
aes 
A banister to help us up these steps. 
To be sure that we do not stop on the 
second step, let us ask ourselves, “‘ What 
would Jesus do?”’ when we see any case 
where helpis needed, The lawyer stopped on 
the second step, but the Good Samaritan was 
higher up, on the third step. 

OvutTLInE No, 2, 

Two Kinds of Love. 

(a) The Natural Love. 

(b) The Jesus Love. 

(a) Being kind and generous to those whom 
we like, 

(b) Being kind and generous to all needy 
ones, because God loves them. 

‘* Natural” can be explained to children as 
that which we do easily, without trying or 
even thinking about the reason for it. 

Note. It may be assumed the lawyer asked 
his second question hoping for and expecting 
an explanation of the word neighbor which 
would express his own idea of it. Then he 
could say, “ All this have I done ”’; this is the 
way in which he wished to “ justify himself.’’ 

Order for Teaching the Lesson. 

1, The Lesson Story. 

2. “ Little Henry ” Story. 

3. Outline No. 1. 

4. Story of ‘‘ Bessie and May.” 

5. Outline No. 2, 

6. Objective illustration. 

Lesson Story. 

A man came to Jesus once to talk about the 
kingdom of heaven and he knew a great deal 
about it. He said, ‘‘I must love God with all 
my heart and love my neighbor in the same 
way that I love myself, in order to enter the 
kingdom of heaven.” Jesus told him he had 
made a good answer, and if he did this he 
should have life forever with God in heaven. 
Then the man thought to himself: ‘I have 
loved my friends and been kind to all my 
relations; I would do a great deal to help any 
of my countrymen, Jews, if they were in 
trouble. I wish that these people here knew 
how many I have loved as neighbors. If 
Jesus would explain who neighbors mean 
then I could say, ‘ Yes, I have been kind to 
all these; I have kept the law.’”’ So, wishing 
to show how well he had done (justify him- 
self) he asked Jesus, ‘‘ Who is my neighbor?”’ 
Then Jesus answered him by a story. Read 
the story from the Bible, explaining that the 
Samaritans were ignorant and bad and the 
Jews hated them and that the man talking to 
Jesus was a Jew. 


LittLe Henry. 


Little Henry ‘had often visited the kinder- 
garten with his sister Jennie, who was a 
pupil, After a year Jennie went into the 
next higher room at school and Henry wanted 
to go with her. He said, ‘‘ No, I don’t want 
to go into the kindergarten ’cos I know about 
what they do there. They sew and fold and 
march and sing. I can tell all about it and I 
have done some of the things at home.” But 
being able to tell about the work and having 
done some of it was not enough. The kind 
teacher told Henry that he must do all the 


* Copyrighted, W. L. Greene & Co., 1895. 
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year’s work in the kindergarten before he 
could enter the next room. 
Draw the steps and give Outline No. 1. 
Compare the lawyer with little Henry. 
STORY OF BESSIE AND MAY. 


Bessie and May talking before Christmas. 
Bessie: ‘ I’m going to give presents to all my 
relations; I have to do that every year, of 
course. I’m going to give a picture to my 
Sunday school teacher ’cos she is just lovely, 
and a book to my day school teacher ’cos 
mamma says she ‘takes such an interest in 
me,’ and a cushion to Miss Moore, ’cos I’m 
named for her, and she gives me stacks of 
presents. What are you going to give, May?”’ 

Then May told how they all at her home 
were going to take the money that presents 
(except a few simple ones) would cost and 
send it way out West to poor people who were 
cold and hungry. 

‘*What makes you do that?” said Bessie. 
‘* People who know those poor folks out there 
can help them. Why, you don’t even know 
them!” 

“No, J don’t know them, but Jesus knows 
them,” said May. ‘‘ And mamma says they 
are our neighbors just as much as if they 
lived close by. She says all who need help 
are Christ’s ‘little ones’ and our neighbors.’’ 

Compare this story with that of the good 
Samaritan. Outline No. 2, explaining it care- 
fully. Condense the lesson into the following: 

Who are my neighbors? 

All who need help. 

How shallI go and do likewise? 

Feel sorry, do work, give money to all God’s 
“little ones.” 

Talk about our neighbors across the sea and 
in different parts of ourcountry. Name some, 
e. g., Chinese, Hindus, Africans, Indians, Ne- 
groes; i. e., chain, C, H, A, I, N. 

Occupation for hands. 

1. Make cardboard hands. Put above initials 
respectively under each finger and a little 
band of gilt paper slipped over each finger to 
look like a golden chain, typical of Jesus’ 
love. Draw a heart in the palm of the hand. 
Write in it, ‘‘My heart and my hand for my 
neighbors.” : 

2. Write the word ‘ Love” in large letters 
on a piece of cardboard. Cut it in two length- 
wise, right through the word love. Turn the 
two parts over. On the upper one write, 
“ Knowing what Jesus would do.’’ On the 
other half write different things that children 
can do: Give money for missions, Be sorry for 
a playmate who is hurt, etc. Hold the two 
halves, one in each hand. Bring out the point 
that if we do these different things we shall 
fulfill the law—we shall have the “ Jesus 
love” in our hearts. Turn over the cardboard 
and show that the word “ love’ appears when 
the two parts, ‘‘ Knowing” and “ Doing” are 
held together. ‘‘ Love is the fulfilling of the 


law.” 
nll a 


ETHIOS OF THE KITOHEN. 


A writer in the New England Kitchen Maga- 
zime, advocating a simpler life and more per- 
sonal oversight of household affairs on the 
part of the mistress, says: 


Two women I know, whose lives typify 
thousands, Both are married and have the 
same family income; being well and strong, 
each does her own housework. In most 
respects their lives are similar, but the 
home of one is like a nightmare, that of the 
other as adream of heaven. In mental equip- 
ment and early opportunity one slightly sur- 
passes the other, and yet she sighs perpetu- 
ally for the impossible—for the maid she is 
too poor to employ, for a larger income, for 
social pleasure, in short, for everything she 
sees Others enjoy. Her husband is kept in 
a state of semi-invalidism by a diet of 
store food. Her parlor is dainty in all the 
fashions of the day, but her kitchen is a 
bewildering chaos of dirt and disorder. 

From this abode it is pleasant to turn to 
the cozy home of the other woman, Though 
plain and simple in all its appointments, it 
‘is tidy and sweet as a flower. The wind 
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never blows from the east in that home, and 
its keeper never frets. She has studied the 
art of wholesome cookery. She knows the 
kind of food brain-workers require, the 
changes necessitated by varying seasons or 
by continuous and laborious toil. Her 
thoughtful care has practically saved an 
invalid husband to a useful life. Over this 
home like a benediction rests the exquisite 
charm of devoted love and Christian joy. 
The aristocracy of neatness is everywhere 
manifest. All who enter catch strains of 
heart-music which float away over the parish 
to be re-echoed in other lives. 

One of these women, groaning over house- 
hold care, is forever sighing for a place she 
is not large enough to fill; the other, work- 
ing and loving, giving and growing, blesses 
the food she prepares, for her heart rests 
on the Infinite, Neither woman suspects it, 
but the repining inefficiency of the one is a 
stumbling-block to many, while the other, 
light of heart and deft of hand, shows the 
way home to a multitude of benighted wan- 
derers, 

‘ip encased 

We live to make it possible for all to live 
a free, joyous, holy and pure life.—Lady Henry 
Somerset. 
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EAR CORNERERS: I am glad 
to say that after the various 
interruptions by which our 
columns have been usurped 
by cats and D. F.’s clever 
arrangement for proclaim- 
ing his extensive corre- 
spondence, we can now re- 
turn to our proper business 
of asking and answering 
questions. To match the 
picture of Pan and the kit- 
ten, I show you another of 

two cats who, I promise you, would not run 

though assailed by a whole army of dogs. 

I hope the little girl in the chair, who sent 

it to me, will excuse me for printing it. 


D 





Dear Mr. Martin: 
crib Christmas morning I got the picture of 


While I was lying in my 


Kitty Clover you sent me. I thank you for'it. 
I kissed her so much that she was some tum- 
bled before 1 got up, but she said she was 
glad to come and see me. I love kitties very 
much, and I will send you a picture of my 
two. The big one is Christopher Columbus, 
and Dr. Alden preached about him one Sun- 
day. But papa said that it was a man who 
had my kitten’s name. The little one is Tid- 
die-de-winks. I do not have any live kittens. 
But I feed the chickings sometimes. I had 
six dollies before Christmas and now I have 
two more and the things to wash their clothes 
with. Your little friend, Erne. B. 

I have a brother cat to Ethel’s Christo- 
pher Columbus sitting all day long on a lit- 
tle shelf in my library. I heard a story 
yesterday of a man who came home late at 
night and found one of the same race sitting 
on his table. He said scat, but his cat sat 
still. Then he knocked the cat off to the 
floor, but there it lay without a motion. 
Then his wife laughed! 

[I am glad to say that I took the liberty 
to leave out those stuffed cats last week, 
which Mr, M. thought were going in. Now 
he can return to his ‘proper business,”’ 
and I will not interrupt nor usurp again— 
unless I deem it essential for the best in- 
terests of the Cornerers.—D. F.] 

ROSLINDALE, Mass. 
By the way, I have a shilling piece of 
Charles ‘I. of England, which has a double 
profile. Doany of the Corner collectors know 
whether the coin can be genuine? I don’t 
suppose that any of the Cornerers were 
present at the battle of Rowton Moor, though 
some of them may have stood in the corner of 
the old walls of Chester, where the king wit- 
nessed the defeat of his army. I have heard 
that the king was double-faced, and so perhaps 
Cromwell may have had a few coins struck 

off to commemorate the fact. R. B. G, 

My Exchange Street authority on coins 
says the extra head of the king was a slip 
of the die. Charles himself certainly had 
but one head to lose, and that, as you 
know, was ‘struck off” in 1649 by decree 
of the Regicides, a descendant of one of 
whom, by the way, is a Connecticut Cornerer 
—that is, she thinks (and hopes) she is! 
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The Conversation Corner. 


This Cornerer stood a few years ago on 
Phenix Tower in the ancient city of 
Chester and looked away to the battle- 
field. A little boy there teld me where it 
was and kindly sold me a picture of Glad- 
stone for a penny, but I did not think to 
ask him whether he was a Cornerer! 4] am 
sure I brought a stone from the wall as a 
souvenir, but—not then having a cabinet to 
classify such things in—it got hopelessly 
mixed with relics from Old Sarum and the 
walls of York! 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: Can you inform me 
where I can find the little book entitled The 
Angel over the Right Shoulder? Perhaps 
some of the Cornerers would like the follow- 
ing riddle, which has puzzled many persons: 


Formed long ago, yet made today, 
Employed while others sleep, 

What few would wish to give away, 
And none would wish to keep. 


Yours truly, L. B. 

The book was written by ‘‘ H. Trusta,”’ 
the mother of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
After considerable inquiry I learn that it 
was published in 1852 by W. F. Draper of 
Andover, Mass., and can be still obtained of 
him. [Price, 40 cents.] I solved the riddle 
after ‘‘ sleeping over it’’; you will all doubt- 


less do the same tonight. 
KippEr, Mo. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I have been a reader of 
the Conversation Corner, but have never 
written to it before. Kidder is eight miles 
from Far West, where Joe Smith started a 
Mormon settlement, but was soon driven away 
by the — I am eleven years old. I have 
a small stamp collection, and would like to 
exchange with Cornerers. Anna C, 


Let Anna note remark on Ray G.’s letter 
last week. I sent her an exchange list, as 
also to this Philadelphia boy: 


Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to belong to 
the Corner, Iam ten years old and am very 
fond of collecting coins and stamps. Please 
tell me the names and addresses of collectors. I 
have a Chinese coin, 140 B, C Kar R, 


An honorary member told me the other 
evening that she had just heard of a lady 
who had a coin marked 15 B.C. I could 
scarcely believe it. Did Karl’s coin have 
the date inscribed on it? Here are letters 
from two Worcester boys: 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am a ‘ Congregational- 
ist’? boy. The reason why I have not written 
you is because I am so interested in hearing 
from the other Cornerers. I attend the Pied- 
mont Church; perhaps you know our pastor, 
Dr. Elijah Horr. [O, yes, he was a Boston 
pastor before going to Worcester.—Mr. M.] 
My collection of stamps is not large now, as 
IE have given a large number to the children 
of Baldwinsville Home. Thank you for the 
pictures, the Eskimo and his dogs, etc., and 
where is Captain Myles now? [I have had 
other similar letters about pictures received— 
did D. F. send out cuts of himself and other 
Corner characters as Christmas souvenirs ?— 
Mr. M.] I am much interested in reading 
stories of Boy Life in Norway; I hope all the 
Corner boys will read it. Rosert P. 


Dear Mr. Martin: ...In the picture, who 
is Old D. F.? the printer? When I was visit- 
ing in Littleton this summer I caught a mud 
turtle and brought it home. I kept him in a 
tub through the summer months and when 
the cold weather came I put him in the base- 
ment with some mud in his tub. Shall I see 
him alive in the spring? Rapa P. 

I think you will, for, as I understand it, 
all the land turtles (or tortoises) hibernate. 
I have two books on my Corner shelf which 
have very interesting chapters on turtles: 
Tenney’s Pictures and Stories of Fishes and 
Reptiles [Lee & Shepard. 30 cents], and 
Julia McNair Wright’s Seaside and Way- 
side, No. 4 [Heath & Co. 60 cents]. Per- 
haps you read them in your school. Is the 
turtle of the snapping variety? When it 
wakes up, why not send it to the Foreman? 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FOR Fes. 17. Luke 10: 25-37. 
THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 
BY BEV. A. #. DUNNING, D.D. 


Our Lord was approaching the end of His 
ministry. He was teaching His disciples by 
successive lessons that it was His mission 
‘¢that He should taste death for every man,”’ 
aod that their mission was to be to proclaim 
that fact to all the world. It may be hard for 
us to comprehend how difficult it was to teach 
that lesson to Jews who had always believed 
that God loved only those of their own nation. 
It is a truth still very imperfectly learned, 
put it has never been more beautifully taught 
than in this parable, revealing the divine 
idea of the universal brotherhood of man be- 
cause of the universal fatherhood of God. 
Concerning this brotherhood our Lord taught: 

1. Its extent. The Jewish lawyer inter- 
preted law both for the church and the state, 
for they were one. The same law applied 
both to religious and civil affairs, the law of 
Moses. Skill in the interpretation of the law 
was highly esteemed, and the lawyer sought 
to measure his ability with that of the young 
rabbi, Jesus. 

All the Jews knew the law summed up in 
that famous utterance which.was daily re- 
peated by every one of them from childhood 
[Deut. 6: 4,5]. To that first law had been 
added as the second great commandment, 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself”’ 
[Lev. 19: 18]. But the same statute explained 
who were neighbors. They were ‘the chil- 
dren of thy people.”” The Jew knew no neigh- 
bor outside of his own race. He had made as 
a part of the :aw, ‘‘ Thou shalt . . . hate thine 
enemy.” His prayer was, ‘‘Pour out thy 
wrath upon the heathen that know thee not.” 
The Jews were like other nations in this be- 
lief. Max Miiller says that the word “ man- 
kind ” never passed the lips of Socrates or 
Plato or Aristotle. The greatest teachers of 
the most learned nations had not conceived 
the idea of buman brotherhood in which all 
have common rights and where cach owes 
common duties to all. 

Bat Jesus had taught a new doctrine. ‘I 
say unto you, Love yourenemies.”’ The lawyer 
sought to lead Him to interpret and defend 
His teaching. He proposed to test both the 
ability and the orthodoxy of the young rabbi. 

Jesus answered by fixing the lawyer’s at- 
tention on ‘‘a certain man.’’ No nationality 
is ascribed to him, no religious belief. He 
may have been black or white or yellow, rich 
or poor, ignorant or cultured. Only one fact 
was mentioned concerning him—he was in 
need. That, Jesus led the lawyer to confess, 
gave him aclaim on every one who knew his 
need, and only the one who answered that 
claim was really his neighbor. Jesus thus 
planted the seed of a truth which grew slowly 
through the centuries, but which has broken 
down the barriers between nations and is 
melting away the walls between classes and 
sects, travsforming all human society by 
bringing every one to see in every other his 
neighbor. 

Jesus illustrated that great truth to His dis- 
ciples by preaching the gospel to the Samar- 
itans, by healing the daughter of the Syro- 
phenician woman, by declaring that the 
woman of Sarepta was a neighbor to Elijah 
and tbat Elisha was neighbor to the Syrian 
general, Naaman, and that men should come 
from all parts of the world and sit down with 
Abrabaw and [saacand Jacob in the kingdom 
of God. His apostles, slowly at first, but with 
irresistible enthusiasm when once they came 
under the power of that truth, illustrated the 
meaning of this parable. The earliest church 
was cumposed of Jews only. But within 
seven years of Christ’s death Philip bad 
planted a church among the despised Samar- 
itans whien Jewish Christians received into 
fellowship. Soon after Barnabas came to An- 
tioch, und Gentiles who believed in Jesus 
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were admitted into equal privileges in the 
church without becoming Jews. Paul and 
his fellow-workers broke over the barriers 
which separated continents and invited men 
of all nations to come into a new relation 
** where there cannot be Greek and Jew,... 
barbarian, Scythian, bondman, freeman; but 
Christ is all and in all.” They proclaimed 
that every one without Christ is in great need, 
and that this need gives to every one the 
claim of a neighbor on every Christian. 

2. Its basis. Love to God alone leads men 
to realize human brotherhood. ‘The great 
and first commandment” is, ‘* Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with 
all thy soul and with all thy mind.” “Anda 
second like unto it is this: Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. On these two com- 
mandments hangeth the whole law and the 
prophets.” These two commandments must 
go together. Because of the possibilities in 
every man of being like God the Father of all 
men, every one who loves God will seek the 
welfare of all his fellowmen. No schemes of 
perfecting society will avail in which the 
great commandment is not placed first. This 
world will never become like heaven till men 
in it do His will as it is done in heaven. 

This is the spirit of modern missions, which 
sees in every Chinaman, African or Indian 
the potential image of God, and therefore 
leads men and women to forsake their homes 
and country and to carry to all nations and 
races the truth which, interpreted by love, will 
make the potential likeness actual. It is the 
spirit which welcomes to our shores every 
peaceable and honest seeker for a home from 
whatever land he comes, and hopes to bring 
him into the kingdom of God if he is not 
already in it. 

3. Its expression. Brotherhood meets first 
the need that is already felt, but seeks the 
highest welfare of the neighbor. When a 
multitude followed Jesus who were only 
hungry for bread, He gave them food; then 
He taught them to “work... for the meat 
which abideth unto eternal life.”” The priest 
who passed by the wounded man would not 
have refused to offer sacrifice for him at the 
proper time and place—if he were a Jew—for 
that was his business. He measured his ob- 
ligation to men by his profession. Thatisa 
common mistake of ministers and churches. 
The Levite was less trammeled by his calling, 
which was not as exclusive. He was related 
to priests much as the sexton is to the minis- 
ter. He had a little larger interest in men, 
for, while the priest ministered at the altar, 
he only took care of the building. But as 
soon as be took in the situation he trod on in 
the track of his superior. 

Then came a Samaritan, whom both the 
priest and the Levite despised. He knew 
nothing about the wounded man, and asked 
nothing. But he had a heart ready to be 
touched by any case of need. He simply met 
in practical fashion the sufferer’s immediate 
want, and then went on about his business. 
There was nothing professional about it. He 
did the service simply because he was a man 
moved by sympathy with another’s need. He 
gave to him time, thought, strength, money, 
the benefit of his acquaintance and credit 
with the landlord of the inn; and he appears 
to have thought it nothing unusual. 

These were the characters which Jesus pre- 
sented to the lawyer in courteous reply to his 
question, asking him to decide for himself 
which was the neighbor. The answer he was 
compelled to make was the last one he would 
have chosen; yet he had to admit that it was 
true to life. Not the church member, not the 
citizen of the chosen nation, but the despised 
Samaritan had obeyed the law of God. 

4. Our obligation. ‘‘Go, and do thou like- 
wise.” Do not try to be a Samaritan, but be 
a ueighbor. We all have one Father. ‘‘ He 
made of one every nation of men.” “ Being 
then the offspring of God,” every one of His 
suffering children, every one of His lost ones, 
has aclaim onus. The claim extends as our 
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knowledge increases. We must be neighbors 
to all who are in need. ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto one of these My brethren, even these 
least, ye did it unto Me.”” The duty and the 
privilege are right at hand, yet without limit. 
Christ’s disciples must not stop short in aim 
and effort of a renewed society from which 
poverty and sorrow and sickness shall have 
been banished, in which reigns the love that 
joins mankind together and unites them to 
God in one family. 
ER ES eee 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Feb. 10-16. Can a Merely Moral Life 
Satisfy God? Matt. 19: 16-22; John 3: 1-18. 


Resemblances to Christian life. Is it truly conse- 
crated? Its special dangers. 


(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


A PASTOR’S SUGGESTIONS. 

Can a merely moral life satisfy God? What does 
the man who answers this in the affirmative mean 
by a moral life? The answer depends, of course, 
upon the definition. By what standard sball moral- 
ity be judged? If, by morality, we mean fidelity to 
all known obligation, then a life that is in that 
sense moral will satisfy God, for no man can do 
more. But does not the question as usually pro- 
pounded mean a life that while just as between man 
and man, ignores God? Is such a life truly moral? 

Does not the man concerning whom the question 
is asked frequently show that he is not living up to 
his own moral standard by such statements as that 
he does not wish to become a Christian until he is 
ready to fulfill all the requirements of a Christian 
life? Does he not know that whatever he sees as 
desirable in the Christian life, even if he discovers 
it by reason of another’s deficiency, is desirable in 
his own, and that hence he is under obligation to 

erform an unfulfilled duty, and so long as he per- 

orms it not he lacks in morality? 

Yet there is more in the Christian life than the 
hard and fast lines of duty doing. There is com- 
munion, fellowship, growth. There is the joy of 
association, the strength of co-operation, and,above 
all, that fellowship which is with the Father and 
His Son, Jesus Christ. The life that lacks these 
does not satisfy God. 


Y. P. 8. 0. E. 


PRAYER MEETING. 








BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 





Topic, Feb. 17-23. Lessons from the Parable 
of the Good Samaritan. Luke 10: 25-37. 

One lesson is that we do not need to go out 
of our way in order to do good. This Samari- 
tan, doubtless, was a busy man. Perhaps an 
important engagement awaited him at Jeri- 
cho, but when a case of need came so obvi- 
ously to his attention it superseded other 
interests. It is so easy to think that we could 
be of more service in the world if we were dif- 
ferently situated, if we were not so busy, if 
our calling were more distinctively a Chris- 
tian one. But if we had eyes to see and a 
heart to respond, every twenty-four hours 
would afford opportunities of serving others 
right in our daily pathway. And how much 
better and happier a world it would be if per- 
sons generally embraced the one or two or 
three chances to exemplify the spirit of the 
ministering Christ which every day is sure to 
bring. 

Then, too, we are impressed with the thor- 
ough way in which this Samaritan attended 
to this case of need. He did all he could him- 
self and then took him to a place where better 
care was available, and, in addition, made 
provision for the days to come. What a re- 
buke to a great deal of our shiftless and ineffi- 
cient charity. We have spasms of interest in 
people; we are moved with transient compas- 
sion. When the case ceases to be interesting, 
when the first glamour about it has worn off, 
when it seems to be too much of a drain on 
our time or our purse, we are inclined to let 
go. But this Samaritan beJieved in putting a 
thing through that he once undertook. Sup- 
pose that Jesus Christ had wearied of His mis- 
sion. Suppose that after a year or two He had 
said: ‘‘ Alas! this is a cold, unresponsive 
world; people do not appreciate my lofty 
teachings; they are sensual and sordid; they 
have no craving for the noble life whose 
beauty I am trying to make them see.” If 
Jesus had reasoned thus what would have 
become of the world’s salvation? To save a 
man you must stick to him. An ardent mem- 
ber of a Christian brotherhood, extremely 
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anxious in behalf of a young man of bis ac- 
quaintance, used every persuasion to induce 
him to come to church, to interest him in the 
things of Christ. But all effort seemed fruit- 
less. After a time, however, the two appeared 
ove day at church together, and when this 
earnest worker was asked the secret of his 
success he replied, “ I went down and boarded 
with him.” Resistless, indeed, is the steady, 
patient, wise, personal influence of spirit on 
Spirit. 

It looks, also, as if this Samaritan was a 
modest man, and in this respect he is an ex- 
ample tous. One doubts a little that he wore 
a badge or belonged to the Jerusalem Society 
for Ameliorating the Condition of the Masses. 
There is no evidence, either, that he ever stud- 
ied sociology or cherished a dainty, little, am- 
ateucish interest in the condition of the work- 
ing classes. But he took hold and helped 
when the chance offered. ‘Do all the good 
you can,” said Charles Dickens once to his 
son, ‘* but don’t make any fuss about it.” If 
we serve our fellowmen in this spirit, good 
deeds will emanate from us as simply and 
naturally as perfume from the rose. 

Pavallel verses: Ps, 37: 25, 26; 78: 38; Prov. 
11: 17; Lam. 3: 22.23; Hos. 6: 6; Zech. 7: 9, 
10; Matt 6: 1-4; 18: 27-33; Mark 12: 33; Luke 
6: 35, 36; Rom, 13: 8-10; Gal. 6: 9, 10; Jas. 2: 
13; 3: 17; 1 Pet. 3: 8,9; 1 John 3: 16-18. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
A.M. A. WORK AMONG OUR AMERICAN HIGH- 
LANDERS. 

Miss Kate C. LaGrange, who interested so 
many of our New England and Eastern 
friends in the work amoung the American 
Highlanders in the Southern mountains, has 
finally been enabled to return to Big Creek 
Gap School. By cutting off work in other 
fields the association was able to send her, 
together with an assistant teacher, to this 
field for five months, Secretary C. J. Ryder 
visited Big Creek Gap in December, and the 
people gatbered in large numbers and with 
tears in their eyes begged and begged again 
that the school might be opened. They had 
learned to love their teachers, and they felt 
that not only the school work but the reli 
gious work of the entire region suffered piti- 
ful loss when the teachers were withdrawn. 
In view of this terrible need, another place in 
the mountains was made to suffer and go un- 
cared for that the teachers might be returned 
tothe Gap. The following letter has recently 
been received from Miss LaGrange and car- 
ries its own loving message and urgent appeal 
to every one who may read it. Will not some 
one come forward with a contribution sufti- 
cient to carry on this work and permit the 
A. M.‘A. to restore the advantages of which 
another mouctain field has been deprived in 
order to make this possible? 

I arrived safely and found people more 
than glad to see me. As the stage passed the 
children came out and called out, ‘* How dee! 
How dee!”’ ‘We are mighty proud to see 
you back in this country,” the parents said. 
[felt just a little like crying, but I did not 
dare to, because I had to preserve my dignity 
at all hazards. Wedvesday afternoon we 
held a prayer meeting, and as we sang, 
“There shall be showers of blessing,’ my 
own soul caught the sentiment of the song 
and [ saw such a bright picture for our school. 
It 1s first ‘dream, then duty, lastly deed.” 
I believe [ am dreaming about the future 


now. 
THE WORLD AROUND. 


Women Workers for Uganda. The Church 
Missionary Society has issued an urgent ap- 
peal for more workers for Uganda. Women 
as well as men are pow urged to offer them- 
selves, since the establishment of the British 
protectorate has done much to promote safety 
and confidence. Never before has a mission 
been carried on for seventeen years without 
women. The instruction of women candi- 
dates has been necessarily attempted under 
numerous disadvantages, and at last it seems 
almost impossible to go on without women 
workers. Six out of the ten provinces in the 
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country are not only open to missionaries but 
are said to be waiting to be evangelized. The 
chiefs have erected numerous buildings for 
worship at central points and the native 
church has sent out upwards of 100 teachers, 
but there is sore need of European super- 
vision, and the twelve missionaries on the 
field are utterly inadequate to evangelize and 
teach a nation. 

Progressive Women in the East. The young 
Parsee artist recently referred to in these col- 
umns has more than one illustrious fellow- 
countrywoman with advanced ideas in regard 
to woman’s sphere. A young Bombay woman, 
Miss Cornelia Sorabji, who has won the de- 
gree of B. C. L. at the University of Ox- 
ford, has received permission to plead in the 
Baroda State, and her appearance in the Vis- 
nagar court is the first instance of a woman 
conducting a legal case in the history of 
India. Her sister, Miss A. M. Sorabji, has suc- 
ceeded in passing with honors the Bachelor 
of Science examination at the Bombay Uni- 
versity, a distinction never before won by a 
member of the fair sex in India. Another 
distinguished Bombay woman is Rukmabai, 
who in 1887 was brought to public notice by 
refusing to fulfill a marriage vontract made 
when she was an infant. She has recently 
completed a medical course in London, hav- 
ing taken the degree of M. D. from the 
Brussels University, and is on her way back 
to Bombay where she intends to practice 
as a physician. She warmly advocates an 
English government education for the women 
of India similar to that given to the men, 
claiming that if the women are left in igno- 
rance the gulf between the sexes will only 
be widened. Japan, too, has her advanced 
womanhood, according to Miss Ackerman, an 
‘around-the-world missionary ” of the W. C. 
T. U., who reports that the Japanese women 
have a dress reform society, a union for the 
higher education of woman and a temperance 
periodical in the vernacular. 


The Congo Balolo Mission. Dr. Harry Guin- 
ness has been touring through England, ad- 
vocating the claims and describing the prog- 
ress of missionary work on the Congo water- 
shed. In place of the Pioneer transport 
steamship, sixty feet long, a larger one, sev- 
enty-five feet in length, has been designed and 
dispatched, at a total cost of between $10,000 
and $15,000. An important feature of this 
mission is its literary work. The language 
has been studied and reduced to writing, and, 
mainly through the efforts of Mr. and Mrs. 
McKittrick, Lolo Land possesses a small lit- 
erature of its own, consisting of five Kilolo 
volumes, a grammar and vocabulary, an out- 
line of Bible history and Scripture portions, a 
hymn-book and reading primer for the natives. 
The society’s work is interdenominational, 
its principles and practice being much on the 
lines of those of the China Inland Mission. 
The cost of the work is about $50,000 a year. 


Prince Ademuyiwa’s Farewell. Prior to re- 
turning from England to his home in the 
Jebu country, West Africa, this Christian 
prince delivered a lecture in Liverpool on 
The White Man’s Fire-Water and Its Effects 
on the African Race. He said that while 
Englishmen have officials appointed to see 
that their ‘‘ fire-waters”’ are sold pure, the 
African has to take what is sent him by un- 
scrupulous men. Alluding to the direful 
effects of the stuff landed on the west coast, 
the prince declared that it is little better than 
poison. So bad is it that it is frequently used 
for mixing with paint, like turpentine. In 
former times it is said that people lived in 
the west of Africa to the age of 120 years, 
whereas at present they oftener die between 
the ages of forty and fifty, through the effects 
of rum, which, in many districts, is extermi- 
nating the tribes. 


Dr. Bruce of Persia. There is much regret in 
Church of England mission circles that Rev. 
Dr. Bruce of Persia, who is well known as 
one of the most devoted missionaries of the 
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Church Missionary Society, has resigned his 
position in the society alter thirty-six years of 
service. Dr. Bruce was practically the pio- 
neer of Christian work amongst the Moslems 
of Persia. Henry Martyn paid a visit to the 
country in 1811, but was able to stay but a few 
months, and it was not until 1869, when Dr. 
Bruce was passing through Ispahan on his 
way back to his mission in the Punjab, that 
any regular Christian work was undertaken. 
He found the Moslems quite willing to discuss 
religious questions, and decided to remain in 
Persia. The schools which he established 
were successful, and in 1875 the C. M. S. defi- 
nitely assumed charge of the work. Itis now 
believed it will develop rapidly. Bishop 
Stuart recently resigned a comfortable New 
Zealand bishopric in order to go forth as a 
simple missionary to Persia, and he has since 
been joined by other missionaries. 


Emperor of China Reading the Bible. It is in- 
teresting to learn that the costly Testament 
presented by the women of China to the Em- 
press Dowager is already exerting an influ- 
ence in the royal household. Shortly after- 
wards the head eunuch at the court, dressed 
in his official robes, appeared at the American 
bookstore and Bible depot demanding copies 
of the books of the Jesus religion for the em- 
peror. He found the names of the Old Testa- 
ment and New Testament from the introduc- 
tory letter accompanying theimperial present 
and immediately was possessed with curiosity 
to see these books. 
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OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


The society of the First Church in Riverside, Cal., 
supports a Bible woman in India, The Juniors of 
San Diego support a little boy in India, and the 
Juniors of Pasadena support a girl in Mrs. Per- 
kins’s school in the same country. 


The West Virginia Endeavorers give especial at- 
tention to the needs of the public institutions of 
their State, one society working amoug the inmates 
of the State penitentiary, another at the reform 
school and another at the State asylum. 


The 1,140 Christmas letters sent by Kentucky 
Endeavorers to the inmates of the State prison have 
called out more than two hundred replies, all ex- 
pressing heartfelt thanks for the kindness, and 
many asking the prayers of the Endeavorers for 
the writers. 


The Maine Missionary Society sent out with the 
new year a circular to each of the 170 Congrega- 
tional societies in the State, inviting them to con- 
tribute for the work of that society, and suggesting 
that each of them give $20 to make its president, or 
some other member, a life member. 


Washington isalready making active preparations 
for the convention of 1896. For raising the neces- 
sary money, a plan has been adopted like that 
followed by Pennsylvania at the time of its last 
State convention, and bonds have been issued vary- 
ing in amount from $1.20 to $60, to be paid up in 
twelve monthly installments. 


Notwithstanding the war, Endeavor is making 
good progress in China. Work is to be commenced 
in Amoy, and a local union will be formed in 
Canton. At Nankin three societies were organized 
in the course of one month,and there will soon be 
held there a district convention like those that 
have been most successful in other cities of the 
empire. 


The statistics up to Jan. 1 show that there are 
now 37,002 societies, with a membership of 2,283,800. 
Of this number 7,575 are Junior societies and 30,662 
are in the United States. There are at least five 
societies in Germany, one of them among the stu- 
dents of the University of Berlin. In the opinion 
of a prominent Christian worker in Russia, there is 
an opening for Christian Endeavor in that land. 


It is hoped that, in these times of financial dis- 
tress of the missionary societies, the gifts of the 
Endeavorers on Christian Endeavor Day, Feb. 2, 
will be larger than ever before. The Woman’s 
Board asks the societies to take shares of $10 each 
to assure the support of Miss Abbie G. Chapin at 
Tung-cho, China, and of Miss Sarah H. Harlow at 
Smyrna. The 8.8. & P. 8S. wants help for its work 
in Oklahoma, where $25 will sustain a school fora 
year and $10 will provide lesson helps for the same 
time. The A. M. A. desires contributions for its 
regular work. 
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Literature 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

The internatiopal copyright law is work- 
ing very well on the whole, Like most 
such measures it involved a compromise of 
opposite interests so that there are many 
literary men who are not as well satisfied 
as if they could have secured the supremacy 
of their special interests to the neglect of 
those of others. But in genera] it has 
proved acceptable and advantageous to 
both authors and publishers. It is a long 
step in advance from the condition of guer- 
rilla literary warfare which preceded its 
adoption. 

At present it is threatened by an attack 
of some significance in Canada, A royalty 
plan is being urged there nominally in 
recognition of the rights of authors but 
actually in disregard of them and in the 
interest of publishers. It proposes to en- 
force publishers’ payments on a scale de- 
termined by law, and seems to be a scheme 
substantially embodying one of the most 
serious obstacles which the friends of inter- 
national copyright in the United States had 
to overcome in securing the present law. 

If the legislation sought for in Canada 
be secured, the result will be to greatly 
weaken, if not practically to destroy, the 
international copyright system, not only as 
it concerns the relations of English and 
American authors but generally. It is 
worth notice that an earnest protest against 
the proposed change has been made to Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of the Colonies by 
united deputations of the Copyright Asso- 
ciation, the Incorporated Society of Au- 
thors, the Printsellers’ Association, and the 
sections of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce representing the Printing and Allied 
Trades, the Music Publishers, Photography, 
and the Fine Arts, all of which organiza- 
tions appreciate clearly the peril to them- 
selves involved in the proposed action in 
Canada. 

In view of the comparative unimportance 
of Canadian literature, it is the more im- 
proper that a step necessarily affecting the 
literary world at large should be taken 
there. Probably no such alteration of the 
law could be permanent, but it would ren- 
der necessary a severe, costly, probably 
prolonged and utterly needless struggle to 
re-establish the principle of the present 
law, a struggle which all enlightened citi- 
zens of Canada should deprecate and the 
need of which they should use their influ- 
ence to prevent. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE LIBERATION OF ITALY, 1815-1870. 


This is a somewhat striking book. The 
author is the Countess Evelyn M. Caesar- 
esco. She has had access to some fresh 
material and has made the work of writing 
a labor of love? Her individuality is promi- 
nent throughout the narrative, and, while 
it undoubtedly colors to some extent her 
portrayals of character and possibly also 
her interpretations of events, it likewise 
imparts a vividness and force to the story 
which add a perceptible element to its read- 
ableness. The earlier portion of the book 
—the introductory chapters and those which 
lead up to what may be called the modern 
period, that within the memory of middle- 
aged living persons—is less interesting than 
that which follows, although equally faith- 
ful as a record of events. But from the 
point in the history at which Victor Em- 
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manuel comes to the throne and to the front 
it assumes new vitality. It is a striking 
picture indeed which is drawn of him, In 
spite of his faults he was the man for the 
hour, and a great man, greater than is yet 
generally recognized, who did not fail his 
country in repeated crises in which most 
men commonly regarded as his superiors 
would have gone to the wall. 

It is a dramatic narrative which fills these 
pages. They form a stage upon which a 
few leading personages, Louis Napoleon, 
Francis Joseph of Austria, Victor Emman- 
uel, Mazzini, Garibaldi, Cavour, Ricasoli, 
Palmerston, Pius IX., and others, move to 
and fro in plain view and plot and counter- 
plot and fight until the end. There is good 
evidence of the existence of an over-ruling 
Providence in the progress and outcome of 
the ever-shifting course of events connected 
with the attainment of Italian unity. Many 
particular episodes receive exceptionally 
full and careful treatment, and in general 
are handled with sufficient accuracy, in 
spite of some errors of minor consequence, 
The work is written popularly rather than 
from the point of view of the precise and 
minute historical scholar and critic, but it 
does not lack a high degree of trustworthi- 
ness and is very enjoyable. We have tried 
almost in vain, however, to rediscover cer- 
tain passages, our notes of which had been 
mislaid. The volume has no index, a seri- 
ous omission. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.75.] 


W. J. LINTON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


Wood engraving apparently is being 
superseded rapidly but the memory of the 
great experts in that branch of art will al- 
waysbe honored, Mr. Linton long ago took 
foremost rank among them and probably 
no other man has contributed more to the 
promotion and popularity of that form of 
illustration and portraiture. But he has 
been much more than an artist. He has 
mingled with all sorts of people and has 
been concerned with many sorts of public 
undertakings, especially with the Chartist 
movement in England and the efforts of 
Mazzini and Garibaldi to free and unite 
Italy. Few living men have met more of 
the eminent personages of the past fifty 
years than Mr. Linton, and Hood, Cruik- 
shank, Carlyle, Leigh Hunt, Tennyson, 
Jerrold, Leech, George Sand, Lamennais, 
Mazzini, Landor, Bakounine, Cobden, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Bradlaugh, Ruskin, 
Herbert Spencer, Harriet Martineau, D. G. 
Rossetti, Millais, Tenniel, Whistler, Orsini, 
Booth, O. W. Holmes, George Francis 
Train, Wendell Phillips, Bret Harte, Julia 
Ward Howe, B. F. Butler and Robert Coll- 
yer are names taken haphazard from his 
pages which show how uncommonly mis- 
cellaneous his acquaintanceship has been. 
Yet hardly a name occurs which does not 
prove to be that of a man or woman well 
worth knowing for some reason. 

The title of the book is Threescore Years 
and Ten. It is a genial, chatty collection of 
the author’s personal memoranda, recollec- 
tions and impressions. It is shrewd in 
judgment and picturesque in description. 
The few sentences—sometimes a few words 
only—in which a given person is portrayed 
seldom fail to convey to the reader a clear 
and lasting conception of what he was. The 
style of the work is sketchy to an extreme 
degree. Most writers would have made 
at least two volumes, each as long as this 
one, out of the mass of material at com- 
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mand and in many respects each probably 
would have been superior to this. It isa 
pity that such unusually interesting facts 
should have been almost pitchforked to- 
gether and left lying in heaps, so to speak. 
Nevertheless, the book is more than ordi- 
narily entertaining and in its way valuable, 
and it presents an unconsciously drawn but 
very vivid and winsome picture of the au- 
thor himself which is not the least of its 
attractions. His portrait, by the way, serves 
asits frontispiece. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00. ] 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 

Dr. Marietta Kies, principal of the high 
school in Plymouth, Mass., has written a 
useful volume, Institutional Ethics [Allyn 
& Bacon, $1.25]. It goes somewhat deeply 
into the theme revealing trained powers of 
reflection and comparison and true skill in 
their use. The theoretical and practical 
aspects of the subject alike receive study 
and the volume condenses a large amount 
of truth and wisdom into small compass. 
The tone of the book is strongly religious, 
much more so than that of most such vol- 
umes, Yet there is no attempt to suggest 
denominationalism.—— The motive and 
method of Dr. E. C. Mann’s little book, The 
Rights and Duties of Citizens of the United 
States [Fleming H. Revell Co, 75 cents] 
are admirable. Never was there greater 
need of inculcating intelligent patriotism in 
this country than now and this book is well 
adapted to its object in many respects. We 
should regard it more highly, however, if it 
were somewhat less rletorical here and 
there and if it did not abandon the attitude 
of impartiality which it should have main- 
tained upon such subjects as bimetallism 
and tariff revision. A citizen who favors 
monometallism may be mistaken, or he 
may not be, but his patriotism is not in- 
volved in his opinion. The book is crude 
yet it may do some good. 

There is not much in Dr, H. W. Hayley’s 
Introduction to the Verse of Terence [Ginn 
& Co. 35 cents], but what there is is to the 
point. It deals largely with metrical issues 
and is based upon thorough scholarship. 
— Victor Hugo’s Ruy Blas [D. C. Heath 
& Co. 75 cents] has been edited, with in- 
troduction and notes by Dr. Samuel Garner 
for Heath’s Modern Language Series. It is 
well arranged in all respects for enjoyable 
use.——Several German books also have 
come to hand. Here is Dr. G. T. Dippold’s 
Scientific German Reader [Ginn & Co. 
$1.00] which assumes a good knowledge of 
the principles of German and instructs the 
reader in respect to chemistry, physics, etc. 
That is, the science is not linguistic but 
technical and material, and will help the 
student who wishes to read German scien- 
tific works. Three more of Maynard’s 
German Texts are Wilhelm Fischer’s Die 
Wandelnde Glocke, edited by R. H Allpress, 
Ernst Eckstein’s Der Besuch im Carcer, 
edited by T. A. Stephens, and Otto Hoff- 
mann’s Episodes from Andreas Hofer 
(Maynard, Merrill & Co. Each 25 cents], 
edited by O. B. Powell. 

Robinson’s New Intellectual Arithmetic 
comes from the American Book Company, 
costs thirty-five cents, and is intended not 
for beginners, but for those who have al- 
ready been well taught and rather need to 
have the reflective powers more fully 
trained. Itis well suited to this purpose. 
—Elementary Lessons in Algebra [Ameri- 
can Book Co. 50 cents], by S. B. Sabin and 
C. D. Lowry, has been prepared in the,be- 
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lief that the study of algebra ought to be 
introduced into the grammar grade of 
schools and in the intent to facilitate that 
change of existing usage. The book is 
written with students in this stage of their 
education in mind.——Mr. G. R. White's 
Elementary Chemistry [Ginn & Co. $1.10] 
is made up principally of the author’s course 
on the subject in Phillips (Exeter) Academy, 
is clear and well arranged and is adapted 
to promote individual interest, study and 
progress. Messrs, Silver, Burdett & Co. 
also have sent us Elements of Physics for 
Use in Secondary Schools [72 cents], in- 
tended for beginners. It deals mainly, of 
course, with the rudiments, and is an 
excellent book for its purpose.——Prof. 
G. McL. Harper, Ph. D., has edited Vic- 
tor Hugo’s drama, I/ernani [Henry [olt 
& Co. 70 cents], and furnished it with 
scholarly notes, The text followed is that 
of the 1880 Paris édition définitive. The 
work is the excellent outgrowth of the 
editor’s experience as an instructor.—— 
Messrs. Maynard, Merrill & Co. have sent 
us four of their series of Maynard’s French 
Texts, I/uit Contes, Ce quon voit, Petites 
Histvires Enfantines, and Petit Livre d’In- 
struction et De Divertissement [Each 20 cents], 
which are printed neatly and prettily, sup- 
plied with notes and well suited to interest 
young students. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Mr. Charles Lowe’s volume, Alexander 
IIT. of Russia [Macmillan & Co. $1 75], is 
entertaining and instructive. It describes 
the character and eareer of the late em- 
peror. Itis fair and temperate yet it does 
not spare the defects of the emperor’s ad- 
ministration of imperial affairs. It shows 
vividly bow, in spite of early liberal inclina. 
tions, he became not only conservative but 
retrogressive in policy and countenanced, 
and even favored, measures which he would 
have been far wiser and more patriotic to 
have condemned. It also shows how great 
excuse should be made for him. Living in 
the constant shadow of impending assassi- 
nation and having several bold and terrible 
attempts made upon his life, from which 
he had only the narrowest escapes, it is 
hardly surprising that a man of his natu- 
rally somewhat heavy nature and somber 
temperament sbould have hardened into 
severity, especially under the ministerial 
influences which generally surrounded him. 
Posterity cannot rank him among the great 
rulers of his time or of Russian history, 
but at least he was a man of pure morals, 
of conscientious devotion to duty accord- 
ing to his lights and of the most intense, 
unfaitering loyalty to Russia. The book is 
well written, seems to be trustworthy—in- 
deed, the author has enjoyed some excep- 
tional opportunities of learning the truth— 
and deserves a wide reading. 

A large and handsome volume is Dr. J. 
M. Buckley’s Travels in Three Continents 
{Hunt & Eaton. $350]. In Europe the 
author journeyed through parts of France, 
Spain, Italy, Greece, Turkey and Hungary. 
In Africa he saw the most interesting places 
in Morocco, Algeria and Egypt, and in Asia 
he traveled through Palestine, Syria and 
along the coast of Asia Minor. Dr. Buck- 
ley’s route was more extensive than that of 
The Congregationalist’s Oriental Tour, but 
included also nearly the entire outline of 
that journey, and will be of especial inter- 
est to those about to take it and to their 
friends. Dr. Buckley is an observant trav- 
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eler of extensive and varied learning, with 
the editorial skill developed by long expe- 
rience to tell his readers what they most 
want to know and what will be of greatest 
value to them. His pen pictures of the 
present show acquaintance with the past, 
but he never allows his historic interest to 
obscure the vividness of the life on which 
he looks. While his own personality is not 
concealed, it is nowhere obtruded, and 
rarely, if ever, does he mention experiences 
which have not intrinsic interest for the 
public. The volume is well furnished with 
excellent illustrations, 

Whether it were worth while or not for 
Mr. Garvet Smith to edit for publication 
the diary of his deceased friend, which 
bears the title of The Melancholy of Stephen 
Allard [Macmillan & Co, $1.75], is a ques 
tion. The alleged author was a recluse, 
poor, obscure, introspective and morbid, 
yet not without his brighter moments. He 
was a scholar and a writer of gracefulness 
and force. The book is thoughtful and 
even profound, It is the work of a rare 
and masterful intelligence. Yet it is not 
always wholesome and it leads one often 
through a sort of fog. It is a volume for 
which comparatively few will care, even 
among those who are sufficiently cultivated 
to appreciate it, but those few will find in it 
positive and covsiderable charms,——All 
who are interested in the past history of 
our country will enjoy Colonial Days and 
Dames [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25] by 
Anne If Wharton. In a pleasant and pic- 
turesque manner the author describes cer- 
tain ladies of a century, more or less, since 
together with the dress, manners, customs, 
homes, amusements, etc., of their times. 
Philadelpbia and its region form the scene 
from which much of her material has been 
drawn but the volume is of more than local 
interest. It is written entertainingly and 
possesses an agreeable antiquarian flavor. 
It is illustrated attractively by E. S. Hollo- 
way and is printed and bound tastefully. 
It is a worthy addition to the rapidly grow- 
ing body of literature relating to colonial 
times. 

Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s latest novel, 
The Ralstons [Macmillan & Co, $2.00] is in 
two volumes and is a sequel to Katherine 
Lauderdale. Evidently the series is not yet 
completed. It suffers somewhat from be- 
ing one of a series, The introductory por- 
tions, summarizing the preceding book for 
the benefit,of those who have not read it, are 
tiresome to those who are familiar with it. 
But the chief defect of this story is that it is 
spun out at too great length. The author evi- 
dently set apart about so much of his plot 
to be worked up into this book, and there 
is not enough of it. The narrative is slow 
and, although there are dramatic passages 
and frequent striking delineations of char- 
acter, the majority of readers is likely to 
rank the book as less successful than most 
of the author’s former productions. Never- 
theless it has strong features. The quarrel 
of the heroine with her father and the por- 
trayal of the characters of the artist and 
his wife are examples. 

Evolution and the Immanent God [Arena 
Publishing Co. $1.25] by Rev. W. F. Eng- 


lish, Ph. D., is another example of the 
sturdy intellectual woik somewhat outside 
of the regular lines of pastoral service 
which many Congregational ministers are 
doing. This book attempts nothing which 
has not been done before but is not the less 
There always is room for a 


creditable, 
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freshly reasoned and compactly arranged 
statement of essential points in regard to 
such a subject as that of this work. The 
author shows bow fhe truth of evolution 
may be, and urges that it should be, used 
in aid of Christianity and he has done his 
work in a manner scholarly, reverent and 
enlightening. 

Miss Havergal's Secret [A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co. 50 cents], compiled by G. F. Bush- 
nell, contains carefully selected examples 
of her devotional writings, intended to stim- 
ulate the zeal of believers and to touch the 
hearts of others. Her many admirers will 
appreciate the book. 


MORE JANUARY MAGAZINES, 


Interest in the discovery of some prac- 
ticable means of traveling through the air 
grows rapidly, especially among scientific 
men, It is more than probable that one of 
the great achievements of the early part of 
the next century will be the perfection of 
some one of the existing attempts at fly- 
ing machines. All who are interested in 
the subject wiil find the first issue of the 
Aéronautical Magazine [W. B. Clarke & Co, 
$1.00], edited by Mr. James Means, of this 
city, well worth their attention. It is a 
handsomely printed and illustrated publi- 
cation in which the history of the develop- 
ment of aéronautics thus far is outlined 
clearly and with considerable detail. It is 
necessarily scientific but much of it also is 
popular in treatment. It describes some 
experiments now in progress and indicates 
the lines along which advance to final suc- 
cess is likely to be made. It is to appear 
yearly asa record of progress, an encourage- 
ment to research and experiment, and a 
means of interesting more persons in the 
general subject. 

The Quarterly Journal of Economics 
[George HU. Ellis] opens with a first article 
on The Positive Theory of Capital and Its 
Critics, by E, Bohm-Bawerk. S. M. Macrane 
writes about The Economists and the Pub- 
lic, with reference to the general subject of 
economic teaching and also to some special 
subjects, such as the tariff. To many read- 
ers the paper of chief interest will be Mr. 
W. W. Fowler’s Study of a Typical Medix- 
val Village. J. H. Hollander’s topic is The 
Concept of Marginal Rent and William 
Smart’s is that now often discussed, but 
needing to be discussed even more in Amer- 
ican publications, Glasgow and Its Munic- 
ipal Industries, and W. B. Shaw sums 
up briefly the Social and Economic Legisla- 
tion of the States in 1894. An appendix 
gives the text of the income tax act of 
1894, 

Blue and Gray [Current Publishing Co. 
$1.00] has an interesting illustrated article 
on The Goldfields of Northern Georgia, by 
R. Shackleton, Jr., and some variety of 
other miscellaneous material.—The Writer 
[Writer Publishing Co. $1.00] is well made 
up and adapted to be of considerable service 
to literary aspirants and of interest to older 
authors and all concerned with books,—— 
The Bulletin of the Boston Public Library 
contains the usual important contents and 
is peculiarly enjoyable by reason of the 
series of views in the North End of the city 
taken half a century or more since which it 
is reproducing. 


NOTES. 
— Our Day and the Altruistic Review have 
been consolidated. 
—— Messrs. Harper & Bros. have thus far 
used 100 tons of paper in printing Trilby. 
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—— Mr. Hamlin Garland has bought a Wis- 
consin farm and proposes to vary his literary 
pursuits by raising blackberries for the mar- 
ket. 

—_— It is stated that not less than 300 local 
bookstores have been closed in Canada be- 
cause of the competition of the large general 
stores. 

—— When the Forum lowered its price from 
fifty to twenty-five cents a number its circula- 
tion increased largely. This increase has 
proved permanent and progressive. 

—— Postmaster-General Bissell is reported 
to have stated in substance that postage rates 
upon authors’ manuscripts are to be reduced 
as soon as the change can be effected. 


— Apropos of the suggested Canadian 
international copyright legislation the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly declares that “what Canada 
really proposes is not the recognition of au- 
thors’ rights but an enforcement of publish- 
ers’ payments, on a scale determined by law, 
in contravention of all rights of the author.” 


— The critical list of the best Sunday 
school books which for fourteen years past 
has been issued, after constant revision, by a 
committee of ladies appointed by the Connec- 
ticut Congregational Club, now has grown to 
fill sixty-six pages and is of large value. 
Henceforth it will be published by the Hart- 
ford Seminary press. It costs ten cents. 


— The first newspaper published in Amer” 
ica was not the Boston News-Letter, issued by 
Jobtn Campbell, as sometimes has been stated, 
but Publick Occurrences. It was published by 
Benjamin Harris at the London coffee-house 
in Boston, and was printed for him by Rich- 
ard Pierce on Thursday, Sept. 25, 1690, four- 
teen years before the Boston News-Letter ap- 
peared. It was printed on three pages of a 
folded sheet, the other page being left blank. 
Each page measured about 7x 11 inches and 
had two columns. It was meant to be issued 
monthly but some indiscreet utterances about 
local and military topics caused the author- 
ities to suppress it after the first number. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Joseph Knight Co. Boston, 
THE YOUNG KING and fHE STAR CHILD. By Oscar 
Wilde. pp.62. 50 cents. 
Miss GRAY’S GIRLS. By Jeannette A. Grant. pp. 
260. $1.50. 
D. C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
LESSONS IN THE NEW GEOGRAPHY. By Prof. Spen- 
cer Trotter,M.D. pp. 182. $1.00. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 
THE LIVES OF CORNELIUS NEPOS. Edited by Isaac 
Flagg. pp.161. 40 cents. 
Louis H. Ross & Co. Boston, 
GILBERT’S RESPONSES. Compiled by J. L. Gilbert. 
pp. 56. 75 cents. 
Riverside Press. Cambridge. 
AMONG THE GRANITE HILLS. By Mary M. Currier. 
pp. 136. 
PrLecTETEs AND OTHER POEMS. By J. E. Nes- 
mith. pp. 111. 
American Publishing Co. Hartford. 
PUDD’NHEAD WILSON and [HOSE EXTRAORDINARY 
TWINS. By Mark Twain. pp. 432. $2.50. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York, 
= MEN OF LETTERS. By M.C. Tyler. pp. 200. 


25. 
In Woops AND FIELDs. By Augusta Larned. pp. 
157. $1.00. 
THe Doctor, His WIFE AND THE CLOCK. By 
Anna Katharine Green, pp.131. 50 cents. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF GEORGE AUGUSTUS 
SALA. By Himseif. Two vols. pp. 379 and 381. 


$5.00. 

SeLEcT POEMS OF SIDNEY LANIER. Edited by 
Prof. Morgan Callaway, Jr., Ph.D. pp. 97. $1.00. 
Macmillan & Co. New York 
THE AIMS OF LITERARY STUDY. By Hiram Corson, 

LL.D. pp. 153. 75 cents. 
LitTLe DorritT. By Charles Dickens. pp. 788. 
$ 


00. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
IN MARKET OVERT. By James Payn. pp. 302. 
$1.00. 
Stone & Kimball. Chicago. 
THE PLAYS OF MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Trans- 
lated by Richard Hovey. pp. 369. $1.25. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 
SYLLABUS OF PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. By 
Prof. Webster Wells. pp. 43. 


MAGAZINES. 


January. STANDARD DELINEATOR.—BULLETIN OF 
BOsTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

February. CHAUTAUQUAN.—PALL MALL.—ATLAN- 
TIiC.—ST. NICHOLAS.—LIPPINCOTT’S.—H ARPER’S. 
—ROMANCE.—PREACHER’S.—-CATHOLIC WORLD.— 
HOMILETIC REVIEW.—SCRIBNER’S.—OUR COUN- 
TRY.—ART AMATEUR. 
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DAY OF PRAYER FOR OOLLEGES. 
AMHERST. 


Rev. B. Fay Mills had been engaged to 
preach the usual sermon in the afternoon, 
but the plan had later been so modified that 
he came on Tuesday and conducted evangelis- 
tic services for three days, ending on Thurs- 
day evening. These were held in College 
Hall but were arranged by a union effort of 
all the churches in town, and were crowded 
from first to last. Much real spiritual awaken- 
ing was manifest and about forty pledge cards 
were signed. Only two or three of these 
were from the college (perhaps an equal 
number from the State Agricultural College) 
but many of the Christian students were led 
to take a new stand for the Master. 

The Day of Prayer, coming in the midst of 
this state of spiritual interest and refreshment, 
was noteworthy for an earnest spirit of con- 
secration and prayer. It was begun with 
prayer meetings.in many of the students’ 
rooms at 8 30, followed by prayers at 9.15 and 
the general “alumni” prayer-meeting at 9.30. 
This service, always one of great interest with 
us, was unprécedented in attendance, nearly 
all the students in college being present. As 
usual letters were read from Amherst men in 
the seminaries, and brief addresses were made 
by J. H. Grant, ’92, of the New Haven Semi- 
nary, N. H. Weeks, ’94, of Hartford, and A. H. 
Mulnix, ’91, of Andover; also by Professors 
J. B. Clark and J, M. Taylor, and by Rev. 
C. L. Goodrich, ’79, of Plainsfield, N. J., and 
Rev. R. M. Woods, ’69, of Hatfield. 

All the classes had separate prayer meet- 
ings at two o’clock, which were unusually 
well attended. Mr. Mills preached in College 
Hall to packed audiences at 10.30, 3 and 6.30, 
and many of the students were present. The 
eight sermons which Mr. Mills preached in 
these three days were in his best style, 
simple, straightforward, earnest and soulful, 
most truly commending his words to every 
man’s conscience. A delightful feature in 
these union meetings was the participation, 
almost leadership, in them of Rev. David 
Sprague, rector of the Episcopal church, and 
of many of his people. He visited all the 
stores and secured a general closing up dur- 
ing the services on Thursday. w.t % 


OBERLIN, 


At ten o’clock in the morning a chapel 
meeting was held at which more than one 
thousand were present, and in the evening 
two large, earnest meetings for prayer. In 
these it began to be evident that the Spirit of 
God was working, and a number declared 
their purpose to be Christians. On the fol- 
lowing day, at the hour when the class prayer 
meetings are usually held, there were two 
large meetings such as have seldom been 
known. Tothe surprise of many it was found 
that large numbers had, within the past few 
days, begun the Christian life and that the 
college was being profoundly moved. Every 
member of the senior class is now a Christian 
and about half the men in the class expect 
to enter the ministry. What further results 
there may be cannot yet be determined. 
During the first three weeks of January 
Rev. A. M. Hills conducted evangelistic meet- 
ings in the First Church. His sermons were 
forcible presentations of the fundamental 
truths of Christianity and resulted in 150 con- 
versions. Although not many college stu- 
dents were converted at the time, the meet- 
ings were undoubtedly influential in prodnc- 
ing the present state of things in college. 

ELsEWHERE.—Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D, 
was the preacher at Wellesley, and an oppor- 
tunity was given in the afternoon for students 
to meet him in private interviews.—At 
Lasell Seminary Rev. Messrs. A. A. Wright, 
F.E Clark, D.D.,and John Matteson made 
addresses, and the sermon was preached by 
Rev. E. H. Hughes. The day was marked by 
a spirit of thoughtfulness, and about twenty 
indicated a purpose to begin a Christian life. 
—The address of the day at the French 
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American College in Springtield was made by 
Rev. P. S. Moxom, D. D., the training school 
and the school for Christian workers uniting 
in the service, —-At Western Reserve Univer- 
sity special prayer meetings were held for 
several preceding days, under the direction 
of the Y. M. C. A., and an interest was awak- 
ened deeper and stronger than has been 
known for many years. Rev. Messrs. El- 
bridge Mix, D.D., and Charles Townsend 
were among the speakers.—At Hartford 
Seminary reports were given by students of 
the religious life at Columbia, Dartmouth, 
Williams, Universities of Minnesota and Ver- 


mont and Yale. 
. Sy ae ae 


EDUOATION. 


—— The University of Vermont receives the 
library of the late Prof. W. G. T. Shedd, the 
eminent theologian. 


—— Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, dean of 
the woman’s department of Chicago Univer- 
sity, has resigned that position. She will 
spend the coming year traveling abroad with 
her husband, Prof. George H. Palmer of Har- 
vard. 


—— Founder’s Day was observed for the 
second time at Hampton Institute, Jan. 30, 
with addresses by Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. 
McVickar and Mr. R. C. Ogden, president of 
the board of trustees, who paid glowing trib- 
utes to General Armstrong. 


—— The trustees of Beloit College have de- 
cided to open the institution to women on the 
Same terms as are now enjoyed by young men. 
They will be received at the beginning of the 
fallterm. Although this step does not meet 
with the hearty approval of all members of 
the faculty, they will all work together to 
make the experiment a success. The step 
has been under consideration some time, and 
will undoubtedly finally win the approval of 
all the friends of the college. With so many 
other institutions open to women in the West, 
it seemed impossible longer to refuse to re- 
ceive them at Beloit. 


—— The presidents of the State Universities 
of Wisconsin, Michigan and Illinois, and the 
presidents of Northwestern University, the 
University of Chicago and Purdue University 
met in Chicago recently and adopted a code 
of regulations which the authorities of those 
institutions will compel its football players to 
conform to from henceforth. The rules care- 
fully guard against the growth of professional- 
ism, compel all players to attain to a certain 
standard of proficiency in study, compel all 
games to he played on grounds owned or di- 
rectly controlled by colleges, and forbid all 
games with professional teams. 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 


JUDGE E. ROCKWOOD HOAR, LL. D. 





Judge Hoar died in Concord, Mass., Jan. 31, aged 
nearly seventy-nine years. He was born and always 
lived,save when holding office in Washington, in 
Concord, and was its typical, foremost citizen, A de- 
scendant of Samuel! Hoar and Roger Sherman, he had 
for kinsmen Hon. William M. Evarts and Hon. 
George F. Hoar. Thoroughly educated at Harvard, 
he soon won high rank asa lawyer, and ere long found 
his way by the force of his merit to the bench of the 
higher and highest courts of his native State, and 
in 1869 became attorney general of the United States. 
Subsequently he was nominated for the United 
States Supreme Court and only failed of confirma- 
tion because of the hostility of “the spoilsmen.” 
He served two years in Congress, and did valuable 
work for his country as an influential member of 
the joint high commission which negotiated the 
treaty of Washington with Great Britain. For 
many years Mr. Hoar was president of the National 
Unitarian Association. For twenty-four years he 
was an overseer of Harvard College. He was a 
member of the famous Saturday Club, an intimate 
friend of Lowell, Agassiz, Holmes and Emerson. 
As a citizen he was loyal to town, State and nation; 
asa man generous and just; as a neighbor most 
liberal. His intellect was keen and brilliant, and 
he was a New Englander in sympathy with and ex- 
emplifying its highest ideals. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

Five-minute sermons to children have be- 
come a regular part of the services in many 
churches. The good results are often forth- 
coming and especially gratifying to the pastors. 

The results of a series of revival meetings 
in a church in the Interior, where the male 
converts were in the majority, are well sub- 
staptiated by the testimonies of many of the 
wives. 

A church in Western Massachusetts, which 
has had a good, substantial growth during its 
present pastorate, has recognized its blessing 
by voting to share its good fortune in a prac- 
tical manner. 

A rather unusual instance of fraternal feel- 
ing was exbibited recently by two Western 
churches at the call of the pastor away from 
one to the other. On his acceptance each 
church, unknown to the other, dispatched a 
kindly letter, the one of appreciative grati- 
tude, the other of affectionate well wishing 
for the new union. 

An Iowa church records by number on the 
back of its weekly calendar the amount of 
each contributor on the previous Sunday, and 
indicates those who are behind in payment of 
pledges. That the financial affairs are placed 
on a solid basis by thus constantly reminding 
the givers of their standing is demonstrated 
by other facts given in the first item under 
that State. 

A total of over 4,000 additions reported 
since Jan. 1 is surely a significant result of 
the Week of Prayer and the many series of 
meetings which have followed it. It is worth 
noting that a large number of the new mem- 
bers on confession came from the Sunday 
schools, oftentimes the majority in an indi- 
vidual church being from one class. 








THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Hartford. 

The students recently enjoyed an illustrated lec- 
ture by Prof. William Libbey on Two Months in 
Greenland ‘The lecture was based on experiences 
witb the Peary relief expedition of 1894, and was 
given under the auspices of the Hartford Arche- 
ological Society. 


LOCAL CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

Mass.—The South Berkshire Association met in 
Housatonic Jan. 29. A unique feature of this asso- 
ciation is the regular attendance of the wives of the 
ministers, a custom which has been observed for 
twelve years. The subjects were: Defects of Con- 
gregationalism,and A Review of Dr. Herron’s The 
Christian Sociéty, its extreme utterances raising 
points of indorsement and opposition. 

N.Y.—The annual meeting of the New York and 
Brooklyn Association was held Jan. 20, in New York 
City. The subjects were: The World Field, Our 
Honored Veterans, Outlook for Municipal Reform 
in Brooklyn, A Movement for the Protection of 
American Institutions. 





CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 

Mass.—The annual meeting of the Old Colony 
Club was held in Brockton, Jan. 21. P. B. Keith, 
Esq , was elected president. Rev. Charles Hilton 
gave the address on The Urgent Duty of the Con- 
gregational Churches to a Larger Maintenance of 
Foreign Missions. Women ate allowed to attend 
every meeting of the club, but not as memvers. 

The Essex Club, at its annual meeting, Jan. 28, 
elected as president A. L. Goodrich, M. A., master 
of the Salem High School. Rev. Dr. A. 8. Twombly 
gave an entertaining and instructive talk on 
Hawaii, in the course of which he declared the 
present government of the Sandwich Islands to be 
as stable as the House of Lords. 

VtT.—The club of Western Vermont met in Bran- 
don Jan. 29. The subject of a paper by President 
Buckbam of the University of Vermont was The 
Tendency Toward Ritualism. Prof. 8. F. Emerson 
was re elected president. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 
Boston.—The Ministers’ Meeting listened to Rev. 
G. A. Gordon, D, D., who favored the body with a 
substantial repetition of the first portion of his 
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resent lectures to the Yale divinity students on 
the subject Christ in the Faith of Today. Next 
week he wil! conclude his treatment of the subject, 
and we shall give a more extended report. 


MALDEN.—Maplewood. After three weeks of 
special meetings about thirty-five conversions are 
reported, many of them among persons of middle 
age. The life of the church has been greatly re- 
newed and the working force enlarged. 


CLIFTONDALE.—Union services with the Metho- 
dist and Baptist churches have been conducted by 
the pastors for three weeks. The spirit of unity 
has been increased and the spiritual life deepened, 
and about forty persons have expressed a desire to 
become Christians. 

Lynn.—North dedicated last Sunday its enlarged 
house of worship, Rev. Dr. A. W. Moore preaching 
the sermon. Asa result of the energetic efforts of 
the church and its pastor, Rev. W. A. Hadley, a 
convenient and inviting building and chapel now 
grace this tine lot in the heart of the city. 


DANVERS.—(Center is happy in the installation of 
Rev. C. M. Geer, which occurred Jan. 31. He fol- 
lows in the line of eminent and faithful men. He 
has the hearty welcome of the late pastor, Rev. 
C.B Rice, D. D. This ancient church is to be con- 
gratulated on its speedy and harmonious choice. 
— Maple Street. Evangelist Davidson is con- 
ducting a series of meetings at which a deep in- 
terest is reported. 


Norta AnpDovEeR,—Trinitarian. The additions 
last year were nineteen, eight on confession. The 
income was $481, the expenses $457, of which $357 
was for benevolence. 


METHUEN.—VFirst. A beautiful memorial apse 
and window have been added to the meeting 
house in memory of Col. H. C. Nevins from Mrs. 
Nevins. The apse is constructed of limestone on 
the exterior aud sandstone within. The window is 
seventeen by twelve feet; its subject represents the 
resurrection of Christ in figures of life size. The 
wall below the glass is lined with colored marble 
and mosaic, The cost of the entire memoria! will 
be over $50,000. The interior of the addition is 
finished in quartered oak. 


LOWELL.—French, Rey. J. H. Paradis has labored 
faithfully here and has been successful in winning 
a number of converts from Roman Catholic fami- 
lies, but lack of hearty support has left no other 
course than resignation, which was advised by a 
recent council. He bas endeared himself to the 
English-speaking people and his departure will be 
deeply regretted. 


BROcKTON.—South. A large congregation was 
present at the installation of Rev. W. T. Beale, 
Jan, 23. An interesting paper was read by the pas- 
tor, and an inspiring sermon was preached by his 
brother, Dr. C. H. Beale of Boston. The special 
musical program was greatly enjoyed. 


PLyMmoutTH.—Chiltonville. The changes in the 
meeting house are nearly completed. About a 
third of the large audience-room bas been parted 
off and subdivided into three rooms for the Sunday 
school, public reading-room and pastor’s study, 
which is connected by a door with the pulpit plat- 
form. Above these rooms is a large dining-hall 
and a kitchen, The entire building is heated by 
steam. Rev. O. F. Davis, recently installed, is a 
native of Vermont and was for twelve years a 
teacher, most of the time as principal of Salt Lake 
Academy. 

TAUNTON.—Trinitarian. In the death of Mrs. 
H. A. Tweed the church and community sustain a 
great loss. Her activity for promoting religion, 
benevolence and good citizenship has been tireless. 
For nineteen years she was president of the Old 
Colony Branch of the W. B. F. M.; she was trustee 
of the Morton Hospital and of the Old Ladies’ 
Home. Her freshness of spirit continued until her 
decease. 

WoORCESTER.—Piedmont. Ata recent meeting of 
the Men’s Union able papers were read on banking 
and finances iu the country.——Summer. The work 
of the past year has been prospered. A men’s band 
of fourteen members has been organized and the 
industrial school enrolls forty members.—— Su edish 
is now incorporated as the First Swedish Evangeli- 
cal Congregational Church. Pilgrim. At the an- 
nual opening of the money banks the amount gath- 
ered was found to be $305, which will be distributed 
among worthy charities.——The general plan of the 
topics for the Ministers’ Meetings follows the idea 
admirably carried out in the preceding three months 
of having an expert layman and a clergyman speak 
alternately. 

SPENCER.—As a result of the union revival serv- 
ices conducted by Rev. J.B. Jordan of Pawtucket, 
R. L., it is estimated that over forty persons have de- 
cided to lead Christian lives. A large majority are 
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young people and some are of advanced age. The 
interest is still growing, and services continue. 


LEICESTER.—Special revival services held daily 
under the direction of the pastor, Rev. D. C. Reid, 
assisted by neighboring pastors, have resulted in 
many expressions of a desire to become Christians. 


BROOKFIELD.—By the will of the late Rev. C. P. 
Blanchard the American Board receives $5,000 and 
the Massachusetts H. M. 8. $2,000. 


SovuTs BROOKFIELD.—Special services are being 
held, Evangelist Taft assisting. There seems to be 
a spirt of deep earnestness and consecration, and 
some persons desire to be counted as followers of 
Christ. 

MILLBURY.—Second. The free pew system has 
been adopted to go into effect April 1. Rev.G. P. 
Eastman is pastor. 

SAUNDERSVILLE.—Interest in a new meeting house 
is strong,and the prospect for a building to cost 
about $8,000 is good. Nearly $5,000 have already 
been pledged, including the value of a lot witha 
foundation given by Mr. George Fisher. 


HUBBARDSTON.—Rev. Mr. Wyman, the singing 
evangelist, bas closed his labors. The Methodist 
united with this church and great good has been 
accomplished already. The pastors will continue 
extra meetings. Some of the young people have 
signified a desire to lead Christian lives. 

PALMER.—Second. The annual reports show a 
net gain in membership of twenty-five. The total 
benevolent offerings were $1,919, an increase of 
$171. The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the W.B. M. re- 
ported the last year’s receipts as $328, which were 
used for six scholarships in foreign schools and for 
assisting another school. Last November a Men’s 
Sunday Evening Club of seventeen members was 
organized. It has accomplished its object of in- 
creasing the attendance, and it has also steadily 
grown in membership. 

LupLow.—Union, Rev. A. J. Quick, pastor, re- 
ceived twenty-five persons into membership in 1894, 
eighteen on conf. ssion. In the last three years the 
church has more than doubled its membership and 
benevolent contributions. 


SPRINGFIELD.—Park. Rev. W. H. Dexter, re- 
cently dismissed, is to be the pastor of a Presbyte- 
rian church. Preliminary steps for the new organ- 
ization were taken at a meeting Jan. 28, at which 
about thirty persons, mostly members of Park 
Church, were present. 

DALTON.—VFirst, Rev. G. W. Andrews, pastor, at 
its annual meeting had an attendance of 187 out 
of the resident membership of 266. Exclusive of 
individual gifts, the total benevolences the past 
year were $3,596. The church resolved to support 
any of its own young men who are preparing for 
the ministry. The membership has increased 150 
per cent. during the past eleven years, its gain 
being three times as fast as that of the town. 


GREAT BARRINGTON.—VFirst. The news of Rev. 
F. R. Marvin’s resignation was received with great 
regret by the church and community. This action, 
after a pastorate of eight years, was necessitated 
by the ill health which he bas recently suffered. 
During bis pastorate 130 members, one half on pro- 
fession, have been added. In his withdrawal from 
this field he carries the sincere respect of those 
among whom he has labored. 


WILLIAMSTOWN.— White Oaks. The chapel was 
rededicated last week. The addresses were by 
neighboring pastors and others, including Presi- 
dent Franklin Carter. Since the organization of 
the church the membership has grown to seventy- 
four. In 1880a parsonage was built, chiefly through 
the efforts of Prof. 8. H. Woodbridge. 


Maine. 

Wooprorps.—A service in memory of the late 
beloved Sunday school superintendent, Mr. H. H. 
Nevens, was held in connection with the anniver- 
sary. A large crayon portrait of the deceased was 
presented to the school. 

PORTLAND.—The desire throughout the city for 
aggressive spiritual work has found practical ex- 
pression in union services by four groups of two 
churches each, held alternately for four weeks. The 
eburches include three other denominations, Bap- 
tists, Methodists and Free Baptists. Meetings are 
held four evenings in the week and on Sunday 
night the pastors either exchange or hold an ad- 
ditional union service. This d«nominational and 
ministerial fellowship commands universal ap- 
proval and is doing much to stimulate the spiritual 
life. 

WooLwIicH.—Reyv. 8. W. Chapin is active in C. E. 
work, ‘There are four Senior and one Junior Socie- 
ties in the place. The work of the Juniors bas been 
in preparing boxes of goods for homes and schools 
in various places 
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HAMPDEN.—Three denominations have united in 
a series of meetings which are awakening much in- 
terest and are well attended. 

PRESQUE ISLE.—The meeting house was rededi- 
cated recently. The pastor, Rev. Charles Harbutt, 
held interesting services in the evening at which 
the local ministers assisted. 

PATTEN.—The hymn-books were burned in the fur- 
nace recently by some miscreant. This is a seri- 
ous loss to the church. 

Contributions for the Nebraska sufferers have 
been sent by the Saco church.——The American 
Tract Society has received $500 from an unknown 
giver in this State for use among the Indians 
wherever needed, 

New Hampshire. 

ExeTeR.—VFirst. During the past year eleven 
members have been added, making the total mem- 
bership 185. The Sunday school numbers 150, 
Total benevolences were $2,434. 

MEREDITH.—In 1894 three memberse were added 
to the church, making the resident membership 
fifty-six. Benevolences were $110. The amount 
raised for home expenses was $1,024. 

Brepvrorp.—By the will of the late Charles Gage 
the New Hampshire H. M. S. receives $200, the 
American Bible Society $100, and the American 
Board as residuary legatee $3,854. 

HANcocK.—Special services, conducted by the 
pastor, Rev. Joseph Hammond, have been held since 
the Week of Prayer with hopeful indications. At 
the last communion nine persons were received 
into fellowship, seven on confession. 


MANCHESTER.—First. The past year has been 
one of the most prosperous. The members number 
612, a gain of thirty-one, the largest for sixteen 
years. Benevolences amounted to $1,140, besides 
private gifts of $4,617, and the expenses to $1,256. 
The parish visitor bas made 1,160 calls. Reports 
were alse read from the Sunday school and from the 
Young Men’sand Women’s Leagues. Dr, T.E.Clapp 
is pastor——Franklin Street. The membership is 
512, including sixteen additions last year, five on 
confession. The receipts were $1,449 and the ex- 
penses $1.407; the average attendance in the Sunday 
school was 174. Rev. B. W. Lockhart is pastor. 

GOFFSTOWN.—With the aid of neighboring pas- 
tors Rev. H. H. Wentworth has held a two weeks’ 
series of successful evangelistic services. As a 
result thirty-eight, mostly young persons, expressed 
a desire to lead Christian lives. During the past 
year thirteen members were added, making a total 
of thirty-nine during the present pastorate of two 
and a half years. 

Vermont. 

Norta Troy.—A two weeks’ series of meetings, 
in which Evangelist Allen Folger assisted, has re- 
sulted ina new awakening. About twenty-five per- 
sons have expressed a desire to become Christians. 
Rev. David Wallace is pastor. 

NEWBURY.—First. The membership was in- 
creased last year by fourteen additions, nine on 
confession, to a total of 162. The benevolences 
were $369, and expenses, including repairs, $1,587. 

BRATTLEBORO.—Twenty-five members were added 
the past year, a net gain of eight. The benevo- 
lences were $1,665, of the Sunday school $290, and 
of the Woman’s Benevolent Association $421—a 
total of $2,378. 

NORTHFIELD.—AS a result of evangelistic serv- 
ices, under the lead of Rev. E. A. Whittier, with 
W. H. Goodfellow, singer, nearly fifty persons pro- 
fess conversion. The whole community has been 
stirred. The meetings have been continued. 

PotTney.— A successful church rally was held last 
week under the lead of the new pastor, Rev. E. P. 
Seymour. Over 200 persons were present, and a 
varied program was well carried out. The occasion 
was marked by participation of persons who have 
not considered this their church home. New cour- 
age and zeal appear in the parish. 

WESTMINSTER WEST.—An interesting work of 
revival has been in progress for several weeks, as- 
sisted by two of the women evangelists. A number 
of conversions are reported, with the promise of 
larger results. 

The.church building in Swanton has been remod- 
eled and the recent services of dedication were well 
attended.—Revy. E. A. Whittier passed his twenty- 
fifth anniversary as an evangelist Feb. 1. During 
this time he has reached many thousands of per- 
sons and conducted hundreds of meetings. Not 
only in New England but in the West he has labored 
earnestly, and the results have been far-reaching. 


Connecticut. 


MERIDEN.—First. Rev. Asher Anderson began 


his sixth year as pastor this month. During this 
time a debt of $25,000 has been paid, the church has 
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been incorporated and two branch organizations 
have been completed. The present membership is 
over 800. 

WILLIMANTIC.—Forty-four additions are reported 
for last year, thirty-two on confession. The Sun- 
day school enrolls 379 members, an increase of 
seventy-nine over the former year.——Dr. A. C. 
Dixon is expected soon in the city to conduct union 
services for churches of several denominations. 


SouTH NORWALK —The progress of the past year 
has been good, and the condition of the church is 
gratifying, especially as regards the finances. 


HARTFORD.—Park. At the annual meeting the 
resignation of Rev. F. 8. Root was accepted and a 
resolution was passed referring to the many good 
qualities of Mr. Root and wishing him success 
wherever he might go. The total membership is 
285, a decrease of four during the year. Mr. Root 
read a paper giving some ideas as to how a church 
should be conducted. 


COLLINSVILLE.— First reports a total membership 
of 385, a net gain of eleven during the year. The 
various societies contributed $856 for benevolences. 


SALISBURY.—The additions last year were three, 
the total 207. The benevolences aggregated $1,904, 
an increase over the former year. The 150th anni- 
versary was celebrated last fall. Rev. J. C. God- 
dard is pastor. 


NoRWALK.—During the five years’ pastorate of 
Rev. T. K. Noble the membersbip has increased to 
528, a net gain of ninety-four. A debt of $10,000 bas 
been paid, extensive repairs made on the parson- 
age, a $700 piano purchased, $25,000 raised for cur- 
rent expenses and $14,000 for benevolences. A 
reception was held the past week and Dr. Noble 
was presented with a handsome writing desk. 


WATERBURY.—First. The annual reports show a 
good gain for the year, and that a generous share of 
the benevolent and philanthropic work of the city 
is done by this church.——Second. During the year 
110 members have been added. The benevolences 
amounted to about $6,000. The Sunday schoo! mem- 
bership is 640, average attendance 411. The church 
is considering the advisability of introducing indi- 
vidual communion cups. 


NEw Lonpon.—First. The annual reports show 
a gain of seventeen new members, benevolences 
amounting to $12,647, a total Sunday school eproll- 
ment of 476, and ten young people in the schools 
and colleges of New England. The Y. P.S.C.E. 
has three honorary members on mission fields, two 
in the Zulu Mission and one in Sidon, Syria. 


EAst HARTFORD.—First. The annual report ap- 
pears io a neat pamphlet bearing a cut of the meet- 
ing house on the cover. Last year twenty-four new 
members were received on confession and thirty-one 
in all. The total receipts were $1,073. The several 
societies are in a prosperous condition. 


GREENWICH.—At the seventh annual meeting an 
unusual interest was manifest. The address of 
welcome by the pastor, Rev. Lawrence Perry, was 
full of interest, this being his first pastorate. The 
roll-call was responded to quite generally, and let- 
ters were read from the former pastor, Rev. E. P. 
Blodgett, and others. 

HappaM.—First. During the morning service 
last Sunday the meeting house was discovered to 
be on fire.. The congregation immediately set to 
work with buckets and succeeded in putting out 
the flames after the attic and belfry had been badly 
damaged. The loss is $200. 

Good results are reported from a series of special 
meetings in West Haven and from union meetings 
in Simsbury.——The fund for the chapel in Newing- 
ton has increased to nearly $3,000.— At the fiftieth 
anniversary of the First Church, Southbury, last 
week, Rev. W. H. Barrows gave an interesting his- 
torical address. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


ALBANY.—First. The gifts for last year were 
$1,556, an increase of ever $300, and home expenses 
were about $8,100. The additions were eight. The 
‘Burlington plan” has been adopted in part and 
good results are manifest. 


TANNERSVILLE.—The labors of Rev. Henry Smith 
have been fruitful, and with great effort, assisted 
by the C. C. B.S., the church bas been enabled to 
cancel its debt. It now has a hopeful outlook. 


BROOKLYN.—Clinton Avenue. The present mem- 
bership is about 971. In the three Sunday schools 
there are about 1,000 scholars. For benevolences 
$14,000 have been disbursed during the year.— 
Plymouth has done well the past year, notwith- 
standing the departure of two of itsassistant pastors, 
Rev. Messrs. H.S. Bliss and B. H. Bosworth. Forty 
members have been dismissed, 141 have been re- 
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ceived, ninety-three on confession, and ninety-four 
were dropped in a revision of the roll, making the 
present membership 1,788. The total number of 
members ever received is 5,598, of whom 3,494 have 
been on confession. The total Sunday school en- 
rollment of the bome school and its two branches is 
2,143. The three Sunday school libraries contain 
4,132 volumes, and the combined collections amount. 
to $1,667. The benevolences of the church amount 
to $15,311. The Young Women’s Guild raised $650, 
which, with other incidental gifts, made the total 
benevolences $18,897. The total receipts were $36,897. 

NIAGARA FALLS.—First. A historical reunion 
was held last month. The church manual was dis- 
tributed, showing the membership to be 238 and the 
greatest prosperity it ever enjoyed. Rev. E. J. 
Klock is now on his second year’s pastorate. 

Syracouse.—Geddes celebrated its eighth anni- 
versary and its coming to self-support, Jan. 20. It 
has a choice membership, an unusual record in be- 
nevolencesand a healthy growth. Dr.C.C. Creegan, 
through whose efforts the church was started, and 
Secretary Ethan Curtis made addresses. RKev.F.L. 
Luce is proving an efficient successor to Rev. F. A. 
8S. Storer, who is meeting with great success as a 
supply in Homer. 

BouFFALO.—First. Dr. F. 8. Fitch, pastor, made 
an unusual record last year with a gain of nearly 
fifteen per cent. in attendance, finances and growth 
of the Sunday school. This is one of the most 
prosperous churches in the State; it is difficult to 
seat all the persons who would like to attend.— 
People’s.. Asa result of the Week of Prayer twelve 
persons offered themselves for membership. The 
year has been one of quiet growth in all directions. 
Offerings are made regularly to all the benevolent 
societies and there is a deep interest in foreign mis- 
sions. Rev. H. D. Sheldon is pastor. 


LocKport.—EZast Avenue. In less than five years 
the church has grown from fifty-seven to 173 mem- 
bers and is steadily advancing under the pastorate 
of Rev. H. 8S. Brown. The stereopticon is freely 
used and a five-minute sermon is preached every 
Sunday morning to the children. 


FAYETTEVILLE.—The special meetings begun last 
month, and assisted by Evangelist E. W. Gorton, 
have been successful from the beginning, with in- 
creasing congregations, Churches of all denomina- 
tions and the community in general have been 
greatly moved. About sixty persons profess con- 
version. 

New Jersey. 

WESTFIELD.—On the last Sunday of the pastorate 
of Rev. C. H. Patton the church made the largest 
offering in its history to the American Board. In 
accord with his custom the pastor asked for $500 
for foreign missions as the seal of his ministry. 
The church responded with $545. 

East ORANGE.—Trinity. The annual meeting 
surpassed all former ones and the increase of the 
past year has been larger than ever. Twenty-four 
new members were added. The total benevolences 
were $2,040, over $200 more than last year. After 
an existence of two years and a f, the Ladies’ 
Church Furnishing Society dist#nded, having 
raised its pledged amount of $2,455. 

Pennsylvania, 

KENSINGTON.—The new mission, under the care 
of Rev. N. N. Bormose, is prospering. The Sunday 
school enrolls 125 scholars. A preaching service is 
held in English and in Danish, with an attendance 
of about fifty in each. There is a prospect of a 
church organization. 

THE SOUTH. 
Florida, 

WEsT PALM BEACH.—The work on the East Side 
edifice is well under way, and will doubtless be fin, 
ished in the spring. The tuilding will accommodate 
over 400 persons. A parsonage will also be erected 
on an adjoining lot. Services are now held in the 
yacht club bouse. 

TampA.—Rev. E. P. Herrick holds a Spanish serv- 
ice weekly. A Cuban Sunday school is also main- 
tained. He is in need of Bibles, Sunday school aids 
anda bell. First is adding four rooms to its build- 
ing for sovial and Sunday school uses. A free read- 
ing-room for the young men of the city will be 
opened.——Under the tireless labors of Supt. S. F. 
Gale the number of Congregational churches in the 
State has been increased to sixty-four. 

An extensive revival is in progress in Rollins Col- 
lege, Winter Park.—The St. Petersburg church 
has given a hearty welcome to its new pastor, Rev. 
F. D. Jackson, formerly of Janesville, Wis. 

Alabama. 

The work of last year was extended into South- 
eastern Alabama, where five churches were organ- 
ized during the year and gathered into a district 
conference. The sixth church was organized in 
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Dundee. Rev. J. J. Stallings, missionary, writes 
enthusiastically of the work. It is a beautiful and 
fertile section, the people are enterprising and 
comparatively prosperous, and they are building 
meeting houses unaided by the C.C. B.S. The 
leaders in the movemeut have recently organized an 
interdenominational Sunday school union for Dale 
County, and a successful convention bas been held 
in Echo.—tThe people in the vicinity of Gate City 
have become interested in Congregationalism, and 
the pastor, Rev. W. R. East, has been invited to 
deliver lectures on its doctrines and polity.—The 
eburch in Moulton is moving to build a meeting- 
house and to call a pastor.— Evangelistic services 
in Tidmore have resulted in eighteen hopeful con- 
versions. 
THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

CLEVELAND.—Pilgrim, Mr. Olney’s private art 
gailery was recently opened for two weeks for the 
benefit of the Women’s Association, with Jean Leon 
Gerome’s famous painting Le Golgotha as a special 
attraction. Stereopticon lectures given before the 
Fine Arts Club by Mr. Olney have been made a 
special privilege for all of the 400 members of the 
institute ——The Congregational ministers recently 
held an experience meeting, considering the ques- 
tion, What Do We Know Personally About the 
Atonement. The meeting was of unusual spiritual 
power. 

OBERLIN.—Rev. A. M. Hills, who for some years 
has given a part of his time to evangelistic work, 
has now devoted himself entirely to that service. 
He has recently preached nearly three weeks here 
with marked success. He is anevangelical preacher 
and consecrated to the cause and is heartily in- 
dorsed by such men as Drs. Brand and Tenney and 
Professors Currier and Bosworth. 

ToLeDO.—First. The year closes with all debts 
provided for. The total receipts have been $10,788. 
The foreign departments of the Sunday school 
just started have met with unexpected success. 

Lop1.—At the roll-call fifty-six members re- 
sponded. Helpful remarks were given on Our 
Needs, Our Agencies and Tools, and Suggestions 
for Work. There has been in the past year an in- 
crease in Sunday school average, in home expenses 
and benevolences. Thirteen persuns have united 
with the church. The preliminary steps for incor- 
poration have been taken. 

Illinois. 

AMBOY.—Rev. W. J. Warner, who has been set- 
tled here for two months, finds gratifying progress 
in all lines, particularly in the efforts of the Sun- 
day Evening Club, by which the attendance at the 
services has been increased in a remarkable degree. 

HENNEPIN.—Rev. William Excell, who recently 
settled here, is encouraged in his work. The prayer 
meeting and Sunday school have increased in both 
numbers and interest. A five-minute sermon to 
the children precedes the regular discourse each 
Sunday. 

Indiana. 

Fort WAYNE.—South. Rev. Joseph Kerr, who 
has supplied this church since its organization, has 
decided to continue his studies at Olivet College, 
and will close his work with the church Feb. 15. 

OnTARIO.—Reyv. J. R. Preston has been aided by 
Mrs. Ingersoll, an evangelist, in special meetings. 
The community was stirred and twenty-tive persons 
united with the church on confession. 

ANGOLA.—The church has cordially received its 
new pastor, Rev. J. T. Robert. An effort is being 
made under the guidance of the pastor to secure 
the payment of the various bills still outstanding, 
which are less than $500 on a total improvement 
of nearly $5,000. 

Hopart.—Reyv. E. W. Murray, the young evangel- 
ist, has closed services here. The meetings resulted 
hopefully, with about twenty conversions. 

Michigan. 

Union Crty.—The yearly reports show a prosper- 
ous condition, with money in the treasury. The roll 
call took the place of the usual morning service the 
first Sunday of the year. A series of union services 
are being held with satisfactory results. 

HancocK.—An enthusiastic Boys’ Brigade has 
recently been organized by the pastor, Rev. J. E. 
Reilly. A monthly paper is published with a large 
subscription list and the Sunday evening services 
are better attended than the morning. 

SAGINAW.—Rev. William Knight is the central 
figure in quite an exciting episode. Ina vigorous 
sermon recently delivered he arraigned the mayor 
and police authorities for their inefficient treat- 
ment of saloons and other evil resorts. The mayor 
caused his arrest on a charge of slander and libel. 
Mr. Knight refused to give bail and avowed his de- 
termination to go to jail. This was rather more 
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than the mayor bargained for and an arrangement 
was effected whereby Mr. Knight was allowed to go 
free pending his trial. The community is greatly 
stirred up over the matter, as all the parties in- 
volved occupy prominent positions. One good re- 
sult, however, is manifest—the increased vigilance 
in dealing with questionable parties and places. 

CHELSEA.—A new edifice was dedicated, Jan. 29 
in place of one burned a year ago. It is convenient 
and attractive, costing $7,500, which is all paid. 
The church traces its origin back to a Presbyterian 
organization. The present membership is 214, and 
the pastor is Rev. W. H. Walker. 


Wisconsin. 

EAGLE RIVER.—This church in the lumber region, 
which has trebled its membership and come to 
self-support within two years, sustains a reading 
and amusement room down town and has found it 
of great assistance in reaching men who do not at- 
tend church. 

THE WEST. 
lowa. 

MARSHALLTOWN.—VFirst. The past year has been 
one of prosperity. The Ladies’ Aid Society a year 
ago assumed the mortgage indebtedness of the 
church, $1,500, to pay it in three yearly installments. 
A third was paid Jast year and a balance left over. 
Another indebtedness of $800, which has existed 
for seven years, has been met by the men, and be- 
sides the benevolences amounted to $209. Addi- 
tions to membership were fifty-seven. 

CINCINNATI.—AS a result of special meetings con- 
ducted by the pastor, Rev. F. W. Hoover, assisted 
by a neighboring pastor, over twenty-five persons 
desire to become members. 

PRESTON.—At the close of the first three months 
of Rev. S. A. Wheelwright’s pastorate eleven addi- 
tions are reported, a large increase of attendance at 
all the services and the organization of a training 
school. 

RUNNELLs —When Rey. A. M. Leichliter began 
his pastorate eighteen months ago the only property 
in the possession of the church was a call bell for 
the Sunday school. Now the church has a building 
worth $2,000 and a parsonage worth $1,000 all paid 
for except $300. There were thirty-nine additions 
in 1894, all but one on confession. 

MANCHESTER.—The town is in the midst of a 
great revival, over 600 persons having professed 
conversion. A majority of them are men and boys. 
The genuineness of the work is indicated by the 
scores of family altars erected and the family feuds 
settled. All the evangelical churches of the city 
united in the work, under the leadership of Evan 
gelist M. B. Williams of Atlanta,Ga. Rev. H. W. 
Tuttle and his people shared largely in the work as 
they willin the results. At some of the meetings 
1,500 people were crowded into the rink where the 
meetings were held. 

PERCIVAL.—For two years a Baptist minister has 
supplied here. He, with the pastor of the Metho- 
dist church, held a series of revival meetings re- 
cently as a result of which there were about seventy 
conversions. Nearly one-half of the converts chose 
to t ted with the Congregational 
ehurch. 

PILGRIM.—The beginning of the year firds this 
church without a pastor, but united for work. It 
has a good meeting house and parsonage and is free 
from debt. The congregations average about 100. 

EAGLE GROVE.—Twelve persons were added to 
the membership in 1894, about $150 raised for be- 
nevolences and $255 for the last bills on the parson- 
age. Rev. Walter Radford is pastor. 

FARRAGUT.—Seventy persons were received to 
membership last year and the benevolences were 
larger than ever before. Rev. J. H. Skiles is pas- 
tor. 

GARNER.—A great union revival meeting is in 
progress under the leadership of Evangelist A. E. 
Thomson. The Opera House is filled at every service. 

CEDAR FALLS.—The present membership is 161, 
twenty-three persons having been received during 
the year. The benevolences were $509 and the ex- 
penditures $2,444. Rev. S.J. Beach is pastor. 

OrcHARD.—Rev. Palmer Litts, preaches each Sun- 
day here, and in Niles and Stillwater, driving fif- 
teen miles over his parish. A recent gift of a 
handsome fur overcoat by the church in Orchard 
was especially appropriate. 

Des Mornes.—E£aston Place. In this new enter- 
prise, not yet organized, special meetings, con- 
ducted by the pastor, Rev. Mary E. Drake, resulted 
in a number of hopeful conversions, among them 
being some fine young men. Steps are being taken 
toward the organization of a church. 

The missionary contributions in Charles City last 
year were $585 and the total expenditures $2,142. 
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The present membership is 295._—Special meetings 
are in progress in Correctionville, with increasing 
interest.——Fifteen members were added in Green 
Mountain in 1894, nine on confession. A supply of 
table linen was given Rev. and Mrs. C. R. Bruce at 
Christmas.—Of the membership in Ottumwa, 245, 
thirty one united in 1894. The expenditures for the 
year were $4,479 and the benevolences $535. 
Minnesota. 

LYLE —Union meetings have been held fot two 
weeks by Evangelist C. V. Fellows with a score of 
conversions and thirteen additions to the church, 
chiefly heads of families. It is hoped to secure a 
resident pastor soon, the church having been sup- 
plied by a minister of another denomination, 


WINTHROP.—This church, composed of members 
of eleven different denominations and of three or 
four nationalities, has enjoyed the services of Rev. 
T. H. Lewis for two weeks. The church has been 
quickened and a pastor secured. 

GRANADA.—A new building, costing $1,200, was 
recently dedicated. Rev. Messrs. J. H. Morley and 
G. R. Merrill, D.D., preached the sermons and ad- 
dresses were given on Christian Unity. Eleven de- 
nominations are represented in the town, this, 
however, being the only church organization. The 
general sentiment is in favor of supporting it. 

ST. PAUL.—Olivet. Asa result of special meet- 
ings thirteen persons have united with the church, 
but the greatest benefit is in the strengthening of 
the members so that they are attempting to raise 
their debt, Several influential families who have 
attended other churches propose to unite with this 
eburch, 

DuLouTs.—Pilgrim is making ready for a spiritual 
blessing under the pastorate of Rev. C. H. Patton 
by devoting the four prayer meetings preceding his 
coming to a consideration of How We Can Help the 
New Pastor. 

Bia LAKE.—Rev. W.H. Evans has held a series of 
meetings here and at the out-station, Orrick, with 
quickening results. Ten persons have started in 
the Christian life. 

MAZEPPA.—The debt on the parsonage has been 
fully paid, and the church, with the out-station at 
Zumbro Falls, has been much profited by revival 
services. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Open Door. Special meetings 
have been held since the Week of Prayer with some 
conversions. The church is making a brave strug- 
gle to carry its own burden without help.——Oak 
Park has raised $900, and, with help from the 
Cc. C. B.8., has paid its floating indebtedness— 
Lowry Hill is prospering under the new pastor, 
Rev. Alexander McGregor, and reports 175 members, 
having received sixteen recently. This is one of 
the few churches in the State which have received 
no aid from the H. M.S. 

East DuLutTH.—This church bas voted that its 
name be the Morley Congregational Churcb, in mem- 
ory of the late Rev. 8. B. Morley, who left a small 
legacy for use in starting the work. Rev. W. W. 
Newell reports increasing congregations and a good 
financial outlook. The church is situated in the 
best residential portion of the city. 

Kansas. 

CLAY CENTER.—Though financially weakened for 
the time by crop failure and removals, and just 
now pastorless, the church maintains a Sunday 
school, with an average attendance of seventy-five, 
and flourishing Senior and Junior Endeavor Socie- 
ties. 

Nebraska. 

OMAHA,.—First. Weare pleased to learn that the 
announcement that Dr. J. T. Duryea has resigned is 
incorrect, He is now resting at Lakewood, N. J., 
with good prospect of being able to return to his 
work in a few months.——St. Mary’s Avenue, Dur- 
ing the year the women’s society has accomplished 
some excellent work. Reports show $450 paid on 
the organ indebtedness, about $150 expended in 
local charities, cash contributions and clothing to 
the amount of $638 sent through the society to the 
drought sufferers of the State, making a total of 
$1,239 expended. 

TRENTON.—Rev. O. A. Palmer has been preaching 
for some time in Fairview, an out-station where 
several denominations have held services from time 
to time. Now the interest points toward the organi- 
zation of a Congregational church which will unite 
Christians of all denominations. A preliminary 
organization of eight members has been formed, 
and a council will be called soon for its recognition 
asa church. 

OGALALLA.—During Superintendent Bross’s visit 
here, where Rev. W. 8. Hampton has accepted an 
invitation to serve another year, be found that in 
the neighborhood of Perkins County alone there 
are 550 families that wil) need to be provided with 
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food for the present. This demand willjrequire at 
least a carload of flour a week. 

CAMBRIDGE.—For many reasons the church has 
refused to accept the resignation of Rev. H. 8. Mc- 
Ayeal, who recently accepted a call conditionally to 
Sheridan, Wyo. The church was so fully satistied 
that the pastor ought to remain that it declined to 
call a council. His pastorate has been singularly 
successful. He is now also serving as chaplain of 
the State Senate. 

South Dakota. 

BuFFALO GAP.—Last year a parsonage was 8e- 
cured through the help of the C. C. B. S., improve- 
ments were made on the meeting house, benevo- 
lences increased, and home expenses were larger 
than before. All lines of work are in good condition, 

Arizona. 

PReEscoT?T.—At the annual meeting, after a cheer- 
ing roll-call, the pastor, Rev. T. D. McLean, ex- 
pressed for himself and his wife their enjoyment of 
the work. During the service over $700 were sub- 
ecribed for the expenses of the new year. 

New Mexico. 

A large box of clothing was recently sent by the 
church in Albuquerque to the sufferers from 
drought in Kansas, 

PACIFIC COAST. 
Washington. 

SEATTLE,—Hdgewater. For the first time the 
church recently used a new silver communion serv- 
ice, a Christmas gift from the women of Eliot 
Church, Newton, Mass., who have also given fifty 
volumes to the Sunday school library. The past 
year has been one of prosperity under its new pas- 
tor, Rev. J. T. Nichols. Twenty-four persons have 
been received to membership, twelve on confession, 
and twenty-six active members have recently joined 
the Y. P.8.C. E, 





SHALL WE HAVE THE SUNDAY 
THEATER 1N BOSTON? 


To the Friends of the Sabbath in Massachusetts: 
During the present season a concerted effort has 
been made to introduce the Sunday theater as a 
permanent institution in Boston. A number of 
theaters and other places of amusement have been 
licensed by the aldermen to give sacred concerts 
on the Lord’s Day. But the entertainments which 
they have provided have been very far from cor- 
responding with the terms of their licenses. The 
Sunday theater in this city is comparatively new, 
and good people of al) classes have combined to 
remonstrate with the authorities against it, as 
contrary to the best customs of New England and 
injurious to the best interests of the community. 
A general committee has been formed, which in- 
cludes representatives from the following organ- 
izations: The Massachusetts Sunday Protective 
League, the Baptist Social Union, the Baptist 
Young Men’s Social Union, the Baptist Ministers’ 
Conference, the Congregational Club, the Congre- 
gational Ministers’ Meeting, the Methodist Social 
Union, the Methodist Preachers’ Meeting, the 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Meeting, the Unity Club 
(Unitarian), the Universalist Club, the Universalist 
Ministers’ Meeting, the dean and other members 
of Boston University, the Christian Endeavor 
Union, the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Boston, the Young Woman’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Boston, besidesa number of ministers of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and a large number 
of the business men of Boston. 

Early in the wiater this general committee sent a 
petition to the Board of Police Commissioners of 
Boston, which set forth that “the best interests of 
the public require that the now existing licenses to 
the varions theaters in this city for theatrical ex- 
hibitions to be given on the Lord’s Day should be 
revoked, under the authority given to this board 
by Chapter 353 of the Acts of this Commonwealth 
for 1894.” 

The board appointed a public hearing. This 
hearing lasted three days. Testimony was intro- 
duced to show the scandalous and demoralizing 
character of the exhibitions which have been given 
in four of these theaters on Sunday night from 
week to week. After this extended hearing, in 
which the managers of the theaters were repre- 
sented by able counsel, the honorable board of com- 
missioners decided in favor of the petitioners, and 
revoked the licenses of three of the theaters against 
which complaints had been entered and reserved 
their final decision in regard to the fourth. 

Before the following Sunday, however, one of 
these theaters whose license had been revoked ap- 
plied to the aldermen of Boston for a new license. 
No notice was given to the petitioners of this appli- 
cation to set aside the decision of the police com- 
missioners, and we had no opportunity to be heard. 
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The license was renewed to that theater and it has 
continued to give its exhibitions, in defiance of the 
decision of the honorable board that such exhibi- 
tions are prejudicial to the best interests of the 
public. Ata later time new licenses were granted 
to the other theaters whose licenses had been re- 
voked, 

In view of these things, the general committee 
representing these various organizations in Boston 
has been obliged to report that it has not been able 
to find any effectual remedy against the Sunday 
theater under the present laws. 

The general committee has appointed us to act as 
a campaign committee, to circulate petitions to the 
legislature now in session for the repeal of the laws 
which permit the granting of licenses for theatrica] 
exhibitions on the Lord’s Day. We ask that those 
in every town and city who desire to preserve the 
New England Sabbath for us and for our children 
will send forward petitions to the General Court for 
the repeal of the laws which enable the managers 
of these theaters to enrich themselves by Sunday 
exhibitions which have been proved to be so demor- 
alizing in their influence upon the young people 
who frequent them that the honorable Board of 
Police Commissioners, of which General Martin is 
the chairman, revoked their licenses. We do not 
base our appeal to the people upon any narrow 
grounds, but upon principles which are as broad as 
our civilization and our Christianity. We appeal 
with confidence to the best citizenship in Massa- 
chusgetts to stand, at this crisis, in favor of the New 
England Sabbath, which has done so much to pro- 
mote the physical well-being of our people as wel 
as their intelligence and their virtue. It is not true’ 
as some have said, that this committee represents 
a narrow Sabbatarian view. It is very likely thaw 
those who are represented by this committee may 
differ very widely in their opinions as to the proper 
observance of the first day of the week. But we 
stand together in our protest against bringing the 
Sunday theaters of Paris and of Vienna into the 
towns and cities of thisoldcommonwealth. Weare 
confident that the Sabbath of continental Europe 
will not make our people more intelligent or more 
virtuous or tend to fit them for the duties of Ameri- 
can citizens. 

We send out the petitions which accompany this 
address with the earnest request that those who 
favor the object which the petition seeks will se. 
cure signatures for it, and will forward it to your 
own representative in the legislature now in session 
in Boston. In some instances the petitions have 
been signed by the official members of a church or 
congregation, or by the officers of a society by vote 
of the church or the society. In other instances 
the petitions have been signed by the individual 
members of those societies or churches. We think 
it quite important that the petitions be forwarded 
to Boston with as little delayas possible. In behalf 
of the campaign committee, 

A. H. PLUMB, Chairman. 
E. H. BYINGTON, Secretary. 
Boston, Jan. 25, 1895. 
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Rheumatism 


Is a Foe 
Which gives no quarter. It torments its 
victims day and night. It forbids work or 
pleasure. It banishes sleep, destroys peace 
and makes happiness impossible. 


Rheumatism 
Is Routed 


By Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which neutralizes 
the acid in the blood, cures the aches and 
pains and releases the tortured victim. 
Thousands who were formerly afflicted with 
rheumatism have found that 


Hi ood ’g Sarsa- 


ene parilla 


“My husband was 
troubled with rheuma- Cures 
tism and severe head- ee828 
aches. He commenced taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla and before he had finished one bottle 
his rheumatism had left him, and he was 
better in every respect.” EpitH BLAKESLEE, 
Tillotson, Pa. Get only Hood’s, 


Hood’s Pills tiood's Sareaparilia.” 2c. 








This 
Trade-Mark 
Label is found 





on the finest 
cut glass 
in the 
world. 














AT 16. 


An old darkey, being asked the age of his two boys, 
replied: ‘*One’s big enough to plow and the other’s two 
sizes smaller.”’ 

You can apply this rule to your daughters, and say 
that one’s old enough to need a Toilet Table and the other’s 
two sizes younger. 
Table is held to be a necessity at sixteen, and this rule 
applies with the most marked exactness, 

Here is a very appropriate pattern of Toilet for a Bud. 
It is as graceful in its lines as any Table of this size that 
we have ever offered. The mountings of the mirror are 


For in these progressive days the Toilet 


wonderfully carved, and the appointments are carefully complete. 
We are quoting the lowest prices ever known on Toilet Tables, and our assort- 


ment is large. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO.. 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON 





TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 


TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 
333 TO 341 FourtH Avenue New York 
THE TIFFANY CHAPFL AS FXHIBITED AT THE WORLDS FAIR 
Gp WILL REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 
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BOSTON SUPERINTENDENTS’ UNION. 

The storm of Monday night affected but 
little the attendance at the last meeting of the 
union. At the opening the outlook commit- 
tee conducted a brief parliament on the ques- 
tion of Sunday school pupils’ attendance at 
church services. The ready responses showed 
a wide range of percentage of attendance, and 
in most cases little or no effort other than a 
simple record of names was reported for in- 
creasing the proportion. 

A hasty glimpse of the introduction and or- 
ganization of new schools by the workers of 
the Sunday School Society was given by Rev. 
G. C. Haun, who with his wife has spent 
about seven years in Wisconsin. Their picto- 
rial illustrations and gospel singing impressed 
their hearers with the simplicity and im- 
portance which attend the sowing of the seed 
in the uncultivated fields. 

The Duty of the Church to the Sunday 
School and of the Sunday School to the 
Church was discussed briefly by Mr. F. H. 
Kidder, who laid special emphasis on the 
oversight and care of the church for the Sun- 
day school—by holding special prayer meet- 
ings for it, by the choice of the Sunday school 
officers and by the presence of the adult mem- 
bers in the school; and the ultimate aim 
should be to strengthen the church by pre- 
paring the scholars to become members of it. 








HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 






F. D. Kellogg, Orange,..............+ + +» $10.00 
Mrs. Horace Cousens, Redlands, Cal . 200 
Hannah §, Parker, Plympton...... 2.00 
J. W. Johnston, Manchester, N. H 2.00 
P. C. Dudley, No. Guilford, Ct.... 2.00 
Lizzie Gaylord, So, Hadley Falls - 2.00 
Eliza H. Carter, Chicopee Falls................. 2.00 


This letter graphically describes the condition in 
Nebraska: 


Dear Congregationalist: Do you not get tired of the 
notes from your many pensioners? Don’t you wish that 
you had never heard of Nebraska? I have received Zhe 
Congregationalist as one of the “‘ Home Missionary” list 
and have thought each year that this year shall the 
last, for next year I can pay for it. But the outlook 


HARPERS 
| BAZAR 


The woman who 
takes HARPER'S 
BAZARis prepared 
Sor every occasion 
tn life, ceremontous 
or informal, where 
beautiful dress 

ts requisite. 

Helpful bints 

on every topic 

of womanly 
interest are contain- 
ed in this brilliant 
fashion weekly. 
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bo - 10 cts. a copy; $4 a year 
Published by 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 

LSCGELOGOOOOOOOOLE GOOLE SOOO’ 
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|| Exclusively for th 


Lady 


|| Something all ladies should wear 

— those who do, have health and 

comfort—Inexpensive—Drop us a ji 
postal card for full information |’ 

The Sania Company, ii 

ok City. i 
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this year utterly forbids any such attempt. I am now 
living in the midst of the drought-strickeu district, and 
the means on the part of the people to pay for preach- 
ing are practically ni/, I thought as the snow and cold 
weather came last week that the last straw had come 
to break the back of the proverbial camel. The suc- 
cessive links of the chain of disaster are quite real to 
me. There had been, when the spring of 1894 opened, no 
rains for six months, but the slight spring rains made 
the soil moist enough to put in the crops. Then on 
May 19 came a severe frost which killed the fruitbuds 
and the garden vegetables. The small grain was put in 
and the corn. The slight rains just kept the life in 
them until the latter part of June, when tbe grain with- 
ered away entirely and left the corn in such condition 
that had good wet weather been given there would 
have been “a half crop.” But the “hot Thursday” of 
July 25 came and the corn dried up as quickly as it 
would have done had it been scorche hy a prairie fire. 
The hogs had to be sold for little or nothing, the cattle 
likewise because they were not in good condition for 
market and also because the buyers took advantage of 
the necessities of the sellers. Until last week the 
weather had been mild and some farmers who had 
cattle hoped that their stock might “ pull through ”’ the 
winter on the “ rowen,” but now the weather has been 
jercing cold and the snow has come sufficiently deep 
© spuil the dry feed that was left upon the prairies. 
Do not think that I have given away to despair and 
begun to wail. Ido not fear for the necessary require- 
ments of the body, but some of the luxuries of mental 
appetite will have to be given up. 


We need further liberal additions to this fund to 
meet extraordinary drafts this year. 








‘““BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are the sim- 
plest, quickest and most effectual remedy for bron- 
chitis, asthma and throat diseases. 











ALMA, MICHIGAN. 


An Institution where the 


health-impaired can have the 
most comforts, the most scrupu- 
lous care, the most healthful and ¢ 
enjoyable pleasure and the most 
skillful medical attendance—a 
Home, Hotel, and Sanitarium 
combined. We send a_hand- 
some illustrated book free, de- 
scribing The ALMA, its meth- 
ods and surroundings. 
THE ALMA SANITARIUM CO., 
ALMA, MICH. 
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“Silver Plate that Wears” 


5} Spoons 
4 f and Forks 
Our mark **XIT? 


(pronounced X-2-1) 
means there is three times the usual thickness 
of silver on the parts exposed to wear. Goods 
so marked are the best to buy, because they 
last longest. Remember to look for the 
following “ Zrade Mark.” 


18 4 Rogers Bros. & 1 | ® 












The dark places show where 
there is extra thickness of silver. 





Xil 
If unable to procure these goods from your 
dealer, we shall be glad to furnish necessary 
information. Manufactured onty by the 


Meriden Britannia Co. 
Meriden, Conn., Chicago, San Francisco. 


New York Salesrooms, 1130 Broadway and 
208 5th Ave., Madison Square, West. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A ego resort for health, rest, change or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun- 
cae and promenade on the roof; suites of rooms with 
paths. Dry, tonic air, Saratoga waters, and winter 








sports. Massage, electricity. All baths and health 
| appliances. New Turkish and Russian Baths. Send 
| for illustrated circular. 

| ail 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
| Oldest and best known in U. 8. 








Established, 1855. 
4 East 4TH STREBT, N. Y. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 

Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 

Nervous ,.... 

yspepsia. 

Mental .. 
ailure. 


Freligh’s 
Tong 


will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
_Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 
I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City, 


Formula on Every Bottle. 





Depression. 





Yes, 


There are many makes of perfume, 
and all of them have a more or less 
pleasant odor, but, if you wish 
those that are true to the fragrance 
of the flowers, and suited to a cul- 
tivated, refined taste, 


Buy 


Lundborg’s 


Try Anywhere 
EDENIA. and everywhere. 


LADD & COFFIN, 
New York. 
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For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome St., New York. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The attention of the country is centered on 
Washington. The message of President Cleve- 
land has seemed to fail of its intended influ- 
ence on Congress and little hope is entertained 
of any legislation in the direction of sound 
money. Indeed, the recent changes in the 
personnel of the Senate render it hopeless to 
expect that any kind of a bill to authorize a 
gold bond can pass that body. It is estimated 
that the silver party has a clear majority in 
the S-nate. Worse, the indications are thata 
majority of the new Senate after March 4 will 


still ve distinctly in favor of silver and against | 


a policy of gold payments. 

But, realizing the hopelessness of expecting 
assistance from Congress, the President has 
taken steps to restore the gold fund in the 
treasury and to maintain gold payments. An 
issue of four per cent. bonds may be an 
nounced at apy time, and it is generally 
believed that arrangements have been con- 
cluded for placing a large part of the expected 
issue of $100,000,000 bonds with European 
bankers. The effect of this bond sale has been 
felt already in the foreign exchange market, 
rates having dropped materially and contem- 
plated shipments of gold having been aban- 
doned, 

A sale of $100,000,000 bonds would raise the 
treasury balance to something like $250,000,- 
000. How much it would raise the gold fund 
is problematical. If payment for the bonds 
should be required in gold the fund would be 
raised to $145,000,000 or thereabouts. But the 
experience of last November suggests that a 
good part of any such increase might soon be 
lost through the repeated desire of the banks 
to replete their own gold reserves, 

Another effect of such asale of bonds would 
be to withdraw a large amount of money from 
active circulation. In all probability the re- 
serves of the banks would be drawn down to 
a low point and a marked advance in rates of 
interest would occur. In fact, rates of inter- 
est are already much higher in anticipation of 
such influence of the bond sale. So far as can 
now be judged, the rise in interest rates would 
hold for quite a while. Such a rise would 
afford opportunity for the foreign bankers to 
make loans in our market and thereby check 
the exports of gold. With a restored gold re- 
serve they would doubtless be willing enough 
to make such loans. 

In 80 far as any of these bonds may be sold 
abroad, the sale will act as an offset to the 
demand for gold. It is not easy to see how 
the country can be assured that any bonds 
sold abroad will be held abroad even when our 
own markets offer a higher price and a profit. 
But temporarily the exchange market would 
be weak ned and gold shipments averted. 

It is gratifying to note a marked expansion 
in bank clearings for the week ending Feb. 1, 
the gain having been no less than 18.8 per 
cent. A more active speculation and dis- 
turbances in the money market may be ac- 
countable for the increase, but it suggests 
what all wish to see—more activity. Anda 
small gain in the aggregate earnings of 
seventy-six railroads for the third week of 
January, although only 2.34 per cent., sug- 
gests sure, if small, improvement in business. 
But we are still confronted with the low 
prices of commodities and no great gain in 
prices is to be found anywhere. Wheat is at 
its lowest. A slight improvement in iron and 
wool may be noticed. The great coal carrying 
railroads are now showing in their reports for 
1894 how seriously the low price of coal has 
eaten into their profits. The great Reading, 
Lehigh Valley and Jersey Central properties 
do not earn their fixed charges or perhaps the 
merest excess, while the Lackawanna and 
Delaware and Hudson, esteemed the best of 
seven per cent. dividend payers, report profits 
hardly equal to their disbursements. 
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P wa by our first mort meee on city or farm prowery- 
Write us, TACOMA LNVES' 
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Financial. 





Works on Sundays 


and holidays, night and 
day, year after year. 
Who does? Interest; 
zt never stops. It's im- 
portant whether you get 
3% or 6%. We send 


our pamphlet free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co.‘nanine: 


Please weution the Congregationacist. 


CHEQUES 


OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 
LONDON. 
FOR TRAVELLERS, 
FOR REMITTANCES, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION 


FRED W. PERRY, Gen’l Agent, 
2 WALL ST,N.Y. 








A Good Investment 


We offer a limited amount of Guaranteed 7 
'O per cent. Cumulative Preferred Stock, which 
shows steady and increasing profits (earning 
enough to pay 12 per cent. on its Common 
Stock), absolute security. Interest paid semi- 
annually. Correspondence solicited. 
Guar- LAWRENCE 8. MOTT & CO., 
anteed. 1] & 13 William Street, New York 


ANNUITY BONDS firriti, Seouagry 
uring life. 
BSOL UTE. Banishing care, they prolong Sy! RITY 
ase e@ the income of elderly people, and on joint lives 
are payable te the survivor. or best terms address (stat- 
ing date of birth) B. G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, N. Y. 


FREEMAN A. SMITH 


Offers to Investors at par and interest 


5-10 YEAR DEBENTURE BONDS 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Des Moines, la., Incorporated 1872. 


They are in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 each, 
and bear interest at 5 per cent., payable semi- -annually. 
They are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Improved Real Estate, confined to a territory in 
which this company has been doing business for 22 
years, 80 that the officers have acquired by experience 

a good knowledge of the value of land. This, with the 
capital ($500,000) and surplus A ae 000) of the Company, 
makes these Bonds amon ve very safest of invest 
ment securities, and I confidently recommend them as 
such, Correspondence Solicited. 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Massachusetts 
Benefit Life Association 


(FOUNDED 1878), 
Exchange Building, 53 State St., 
BOSTON. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS FOR 1894. 


Insurance in force . . $106,889,455.00 
Policies Written during 


ae 11,667 
Insurance written dur- 

ing the year. . . $18,822,700.00 
Emergency or Surplus 

Fund ... . - $1,085,510.11 
Amount carried to Sur- 

plus Fund during 

the year..« «5% $227,754.77 
Dividends paid to Pol- 

icy-holders during 

the year 1.0 se $175,539.21 
Total Membership . . 39,880 
Amount paid in Losses, $1,688,263.34 
Total amount paid in 

Losses since organ- 

ization. . « « + $10,152,535.97 


COST ABOUT 60% USUAL RATES. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 
W. G. CORTHELL, Treasurer. 


ALESMES 


HOW Alt GET A 


CHOICE FRUIT RANCH 


ON EASY PAYMENTS. 
Improved to your order and cared for until 
roductive. Income sure and permanent, 
nvestment safe and profitable. lllustrated 

pamphlet free. Send forone. It will pay you. 


CHARLES E. DAY, 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








PHENIX 


Insurance 


Company, 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1895. 


ASSETS: 


Cash in Banks and Office . 


United States Bonds, New York City" Bonds ’ : 
Bank, Railroad and other Stock and Bonds, § Market Value 


Bonds and Mortgages . ° 
Interest and Rents due and accrued ° 
Premiums in course of Collection (Net) 
Real Estate (Market Value) . ° 


. . . $522,354 57 
- 3,782,345 00 


. ° ° . . . 126,050 00 
. Nea sae ae 15,205 88 
° . . . ° ° 505,320 48 
. . ° ° ° ° 399,000 00 


$5,350,275 93 


AASTLESSES : 


Cash Capital . ‘ 
Reserve Fund for Unearned Premiums 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and all other Claims 


Net Surplus . .- . 


- $1,000.000 00 
; . 3,627 392 90 
- __ 316,523 45 
- 406,359 58 


$5,350,275 93 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET. 
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WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB. 1. 
Mrs. Austin Phelps read Scripture selec- 
tions on the topic, The Power and Work of 
the Holy Spirit, and spoke of the season as 
one in which this power and work may well 
be prominent in Christian thought. Mrs. 
Capron alluded to the large audiences which 
gather to listen to a preacher like Mr. Moody, 
the wonders which may be expected in these 
days and the lack of appreciation of the power 
ofthe Holy Spirit. She told of a poor woman in 
Chicago, whose business it was to scrub the 
floors in the long corridors of the Rialto, and 
who said: ‘‘Do you know that I am so glad 
my work is scrubbing? It keeps me on my 
knees, and I can pray as I work.”’ Mrs. C. C. 
Coffin spoke of a great-grandmother who 
prayed often and much for her posterity to 
the latest generation, and of the mother who, 
although too feeble to sit up all day, was wont 
to rise early to pray for one and another 

whose souls rested upon her heart. 

The names of Mrs. House, Mrs. Marsh and 
Mrs. Thomson were suggested by the calen- 
dar, and besides the words of prayer in their 
behalf Mrs. Gulliver mentioned a recent let- 
ter from Mrs. Marsb, known to many here 
years ago as Miss Ursula Clark, now writing 
from her home in Philippopolis of the pleasure 
she finds in missionary work. Miss Child 
spoke of Miss Cole and Miss Matthews, the 
latter at present detained in this country, and 
Mrs. Green testified to the fact that the mis 
sionary who is hindered from returning to 
her chosen work in the foreign field often 
does much to promote that work by the in- 
terest she arouses among people at home. 
Much sympathy was expressed for the friends 
in Eastern Turkey in whose neighborhood 
fearful outrages have been committed. 

It introduced no discord into the harmony 
of the hour when the announcement was 
made that since the meeting began a legacy 
of $5,000 bad been paid into the treasury. 
This was the gift of Mrs. Johnson of Walpole, 
the sister-in-law of the honored founder of 
the Board, Mrs. Albert Bowker. 





DECREED 1 BY FAsHion- —‘* Not bow you feel but 
how you look”’ is the motto which fashion repeats to- 
day in the ears of our devotees, Itisa fact that the 
average wowan rarely looks as she feels, but almost 
always feels as she looks. This is the reason why 
the modern toilet table is one of the greatest staples 
of the furniture trade today. At the largest ware- 
rooms in this city—Paine’s, on Canal Street—they 
show over a hundred different styles of this single 
piece of furniture. 


J osephs Coat of 
Many Colors 


Beautiful as it undoubtedly was, 
would have had an added charm 
had it been interlined with 


FIBRE CHAMOIS. 


As a support in Puffed Sleeves 
and Skirts of the present style, 
Fibre Chamois has no equal, being 
far superior to hair cloth, crinoline 
and elastic duck. 
For interlining Bed Spreads, 
where warmth is required without 
weight, Fibre Chamois has no 
equal, being light, clean and warm, 
and within the reach of all, so far 
as cost goes. 
Throw aside the heavy old-fash- 
ioned dirt and germ-breeding cot- 
ton comfortable, and enjoy the 
luxury of an Eider Down Coverlet, 
at one-tenth the cost, by using 
Fibre Chamois. 


BEWARE of inferior imitations. See 

that what you buy is stamped ‘‘Fibre 

Chamois,”’ as it is patented and trade- 

marked and will be protected. 

+4 To be had at the Lining Departments of all 
Dry Goods Stores. 
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Few know what chimneys 
to use on their lamps. Con- 
sult the ‘Index to Chimneys,” 
sent free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 


“pearl glass” and “pearl top.” 





il -That’s why Dr. Warner’s 
y) Coraline Corsets fit you. 











The Nec manaee 


The new Stencil Process Printer will 
make 2,000 copies of a written or type- 
written original. Any one can use it. 
Price, $10 up. 


The Simplex Printer 


simple, cheap, effective — will make 100 
copies from pen-written original, or 75 
No washing 
Send for 


copies from typewriting. 
required, Price, $3 to $10. 


circulars. LAWTON & CO., 


20 Vesey St., New York 


we Battlefield 


is between the teeth—where 
the ordinary brush does not 
clean. ‘That is the reason 
the PropuyLactic Toorir 
Brusu is universlly en- 
dorsed by dentists. Itcle ans 
between the teeth, In us 

follow directions. Sold ev ery- 
where, or 85 cents by muil, 
= A book about the 

eth, free. 


Forece Mis Go. Florence, Mass 1 






















FREE eae pees sae fanaa 
ree. ~ je offer. No misrep- 
ption, We mean 


se liberal terms for caly ashort time 
TOO IN USE. Cut this out and write foday._ J 


itr 4 OXVORD MPU. CO, 8. H. Dept. 624 FREE 


Ave., . Chieago, Lil 
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That’s 
the sort of 
Bias 
Velveteen 


Skirt 
Binding 


you ought to have on 
your dress. Look for 


“S.H.&I1.” 


on the label, never mind 
what the clerk says—see for yourself. 
For sale by all dry goods dealers, 






Samples and booklet on ‘‘ How to Bind the Dress 
Skirt,”” for 2c stamp. 
The S.H. & M. Co., 131 Spring St., N. Y. 


““*S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


















to Weara 
Ferris’ 


Good 


Sense 
Corset Waist. 3 


Made to conform to the 4 
natural beauty of the@« 
figure, and with regard ¢ 
to the most approved ¢ 
rules of health, to fit all 
ages and shapes, from 
infants to adults. Sold by ¢ 
all Leading Retailers, q 

Send for Circular, 


FERRIS BROS., 4 


Manuf'rs and Patentees, ¢ 
341 Broadway, N.Y. ¢ 
ranch Office, q 

53 37 Market St., 4 
San Francisco. 


A.M. Eames & Uo. 


Carriage 
Wheels. 


“OD fae IY g 
souTnt pAINGHAM Wj 
Light Wheels of Rest Gradee 


os | 
me MASS. 
aSpeciain,. also 


J 
Kiso Wagon and Cart Wheels 


“Hartman” WirePanelFence 


ror FIELD AND Y tate 


~worerrrerrereerervevvevvry' 
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HUMANE, STRONG, VISIBLE, ECONOMICAL. 


Holds but doesn’t harm your stock. 

Can be erected #0 as to remain TIGHT the year round, 

(Our prices like our fences are practical. 44 

Ask your dealer for circular and estimate or write to 

HARTMAN MFG. CO., 227 Broadway, NEW YORK, 

HARTMAN MFG, CO., 601-2 Manhattan Bldg, CHICAGO, 
Factories: ELLWOOD CITY, Lawrence Co., Penna, 


For ‘‘Handsomeast Cale aq yg 956” (The Chicago 
Tribune Says), send 4cts. in Stamps to the above. 





~ Subscribers’ Column. 


Korea and the War in the Far East.— An 
Illustrated Lecture. Oue hundred calcium light views, 
illustrating the life of this strange people, our antipodes 
in mannérs, customs and habits of thought as truly as 
in geogra yhical position; avd also battle scenes in the 
epoch- mak ng war pow in progress between China and 
Japan. Terms reasonable. F. A. Holden, West Peabody, 
Mass. 








WRINGCING 


is impossible unless your wringer hi 74 well made rolls, 
wringer insist on having the WARRANTED 
al. See our bamean 


inthe world. $2,5 500, 000 capit 


on role. 


DRY + 


ROLLS of the AMEN! 
CAN WRINGER CO,, the largest - ees hd turers of Wringers and kKolis 





en WRINGEA co ' 


When you buy « 





d warrantstamped 


Booxs of useful wringer information FREE, Address 99 Chamuers” Dtireet, iNew bork, 





You will realize that ** They 
Live Well Who ae tant 
if you use ° 





| 
. 
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See ee: 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 


Calls. 

BAKE hiem G., W. Charleston, Vt., to Ferrisburgh. 

BOL INE, , Wakefield, Neb., to — Ch., Cleve- 
land, ©. yee ce pts, to begin work a 

CHAPIN, Chas. H., ree ently of Jurham, N N. H., to 
Belknap Ch., Dover. 

FISHER, Herman P., formerly of Ortonville, Minn., 
accepts call to ¢ ‘rookston. 

FREEMAN, Geo. E., formerly of Bar Harbor, Me., 
Lynnfield, Mass. aces 

HAMPTON, Wm. §., to remain another year in Oga- 
lala, Neb. Ace epts. 

HERMAN, Rey. Mr., New Haven, Ct., to become acting 
pastor in Plainville, 

HOLDEN, Fred, A., Peabody Mass., to Second Ch., 
ers! ct 

KING, Sam , Bay Shore, N. Y., to Willoughby Ave. 
Br U aoe Ave. Ch., New York. 

MoLEAN, Thos. D. , for another year in Prescott, Ariz. 

PHILLIPS. Chas. it., Cummings, N. D., to Jamestown 
and to Detroit, Minn. Declines the latter. 

one. sL, Gaas Y., Grand Forks, N. D., to Redondo 
Beach, Ca 

SNOW DE 4 ‘Dav. H., Sterling, Kan., to Nickerson, 

af ne de Win. Ls Passaic, N. J., accepts call to Rock- 

Me , to begin work March 1. 

THOMAS, Wim. aS Kokomo, Ind., to Dunkirk. Ac- 





Wakk, Win. O., formerly of Harvard, Neb., to New 
by! and Ch., § Saratoga Springs, N. Y. "Ac cepts. 
Ordinations and Installations. 

BEALE, Win, T rf, poe Ch,, Brockton, Mass., Jan. 23. 
Sermon, Dr. © Beale; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
KF. 5. Hunne weit, *. A. Warfield. 

BLAIR, Jno. J.. i. First Ch., Wallingford, Ct., Jan. 30, 
Sermon, Dr. “ p. Taylor; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
G. H. Sandwell, J C. Wilson, G. B. Stevens, D. D. 

DICKINSON, © has. H. ,t. First Ch., Canandaigua, N.Y 
dan, 30, Sermon, Rev. ¥. B. Allen; other parts, “A 
Messrs. Eastman, F. T. Hoover, E. . Furbish, 
E. N. Pae aH D.D. 

t, Curtis M., i. Genter Ch., Danvers, Mass., Jan. 31. 

Sermon, Rev. H. f, Putnam; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 

dD. 5. Clark, D. D., S$. L. Bell, G. A. Hall, C. B. Rice, 








D 

GILL iM, Ralph, o. Union Ch., Boston, Mass., Jan. 30. 
Sermon, Dr. Smith Baker; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., D. W, Waldron, A. 
Plumb, D.D., CU. A. Dickinson. 

GILLISON, Pl ,o. and? St. Albans, Vt., Jan. 31. Ser- 
mon, Prof. 5. F. Emerson; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
kdw. tlawes, D.D., W. 8S. Smart, Carl J. Peterson, 
M. H. Buckham, D. b. 

GREEN, F red. W., i. South Ch., Middletown, Ct., Jan. 29. 

JA? +. A.,o. Santa Rosa, Cal., Dec. 28, Sermon, 
Rev. Wm, Butler; oiher parts, Rev. Messrs. B. F. 
Sargent, J. K. Harrison, W. M. Massie, Raynesford 









Taylor. 
MACKINTOSH, , Roelifie, o. Brightwood, Ind., Jan. 30. 
Ze ner 1 H. Rall; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
hyde, - AW. Wilson, > 8S. Smith, J. M. Lewis. 
smi t il, Chas. on , i. First Ch., Piymouth, Ct., Jan. 30. 
Sermon, Rey, Hl. H. Ke sey; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
RK. W. Sharp, W. A. Gay, Dighton Moses, Sherrod 


Soule, 

WHEELWRIGHT, Mrs. 8S. A., o Preston, Io., Jan. 15. 
Sermon, Dr. M. A. Bullock; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
D. D. Tibbets, G. W. Sargent, D. E. Smith, G. 8, 
Rollins. 

Resignations. 

BERGER, Martin L., Park Ch,, Cleveland, O, to take 
effect F Feb. l4. He expects to go on The Co ‘ongregation- 
alist’s Oriental Tour. 

EA ~ L, Theophilus K., Chula Vista, Cal, 

JIN, Cyrus, First Ch., Beloit, Wis., to take effect 
Ma arch 1. 

KERR, Jos., South Ch, Fort Wayne, Ind., to continue 
study in Olivet College, 

MYERS, Jno. C , Powner'’s Grove, Ill, 

——: Henry E., as acting pastor in No, New Port- 

and e 

POTTER, L. E., cage and Comet, Kan., to accept 
call to Elma, Io 

WALe ER, Corn. E., Glyndon, Minn., to take effect 

eb, 25. 

waAene R, Chas. C., Morris, Ill., to take effect April 30. 

WINS ow, Jac., Wakefiel Kan., to enter general 
boven work in the Southwest, headquarters in 
Kingsley. 

Dismissions. 

BIRNIE, Douglass P., Allston, Mass., Jan. 31. 

PATTON, Corn, H., Westfield, N. J., Jan, 21. 


Churches Organized. 


“EDONDO BEACH, Cal., Jan.6. Twenty-one members. 
NILTON, Ifo., German, in connection with Wilton Ger- 
man-E nglish c vllege: Twenty-two members. 





ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES, 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA, NEBRASKA. 


Benecia, 16 16 Palisade, 2 4 
Valley City, 1 4 Rising City, 42 42 
CONNECTICUT. NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Cheshire, — % Haneock ; 3 
New Haven, Dwight Kye, ; 2 4 

Place 12 18 7 
North Haven, — 1 O10. 
Rockville, Union, 1 5 Brownhelm, 13 15 
ILLINOIS. Ciucinnati, Storr 6 1 


Cleveli F 

Chicago, Olivet, hes and, E. M sahen 
Mont Clare, 

Oak Park, First, 


1 

= 
er 
- 


4 ve. 
9 Hough Ave., 
t Lukewood, 





Ss 
. Forest Ave., Brancb,4 6 Park, a 
rinceton, 3. 6 Pilgrim » 22 
Rockford, Second, - 4 Plymouth, * . 
Summer Hill, 4 4 Hudson, eae | 
IOWA. OREGON, 
Des Moines, Moriah, 4 4 Ashiand, 4 3 
— Falls, 2 5 salem 18 18 
Lamoille, 3 3 Weston 5 6 
Marshalltown, a: og Tt - ™ om 
Orient, ae VERMONT. 
Osage, — 5 Brattleboro, Center, 9 15 
MICHIGAN, Hubbardton, 6 6 
Greenville, 60 60 WISCONSIN, 
Prattville, 16 20 Antigo, -—- i 
MINNESOTA. Tomah, — 5 
Belgrad a W. Salem, 5 8 
sigrade, ng . - 
tp ately as W. Superior, Hope, 2 6 
sanwell, saat OTHER CHURCHES, 
Stuart, 3 3 Ipswich, 8. D., a. 2 
MISSOURI, Oak Grove, La ’ — 7} 
St. Louis. Immanuel, 8 15 icon Fla., 10 12 | 
Reber Place, 2 3 Saco, Me. . 6 6 
‘ a Saugerties, N.Y, feet 
NEBRASK4. Snohomish, Wn., 
Addison, ee First, 2 6 
Clarks, 6 6 Udall, Kan., 21 21 
David City, 1 3 Warwick, Mass., 4 10 
Lincoln, Plymouth, — 6 Churches with less 
Omaha, Plymouth, — 12 than three, 27 29 


Total: Conf., 398; Tot., 639 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 2,403; Tot., 4,263. 


| 
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WHAT AN EDITORIAL! 


In the Lafayette (Ind.) Daily 
Call. 


The Editor of This Newspaper Tells 
a Strange Story. 


And Vouches for its Absolute Truth 
and Accuracy. 


Prominence of Paper and Startling 
Nature of Facts 


Make Article of Vast Interest to 
the Public. 


* Jacob J. Reitemeier,’’ says the Lafayette 
(Ind.) Daily Call, of Jan. 18th, ‘“‘the well- 
known compositor in the Call news-room, son 
of one of our oldest and best known German 
citizens, has a daughter just three years old 
last Saturday, who almost from her birth has 
been afflicted with spinal meningitis, and has 
just experienced a recovery which is little 
short of miraculous. 

‘*Mr. and Mrs. Reitemeier were three years 
ago made the proud parents of twin sisters, 
one of whom died on the fifth of June two 
years ago, with spinal meningitis. The latter 
part cf the same month her surviving twin 
sister was attacked with the disease in a most 
aggravated form. The family had the constant 
services throughout the whole summer of 
some of our best physicians, three of whom 
in turn examined and attended the cases. 
The child was unable to walk, almost unable 
to move, and entirely helpless. 

“The physicians, one and all, agreed that 
the case was hopeless, that nothing could be 
done for this child. Their opinion was that 
she would never be cured, and probably would 
soon die. From everything done for her she 
experienced no benefit, and the physicians, 
candidly stating that they could do nothing 
for the cure of the child, were dismissed, and 
beyond mild domestic treatment, rubbing with 
alcohol, etc., to alleviate immediate symptoms, 
nothing was done for her, and the sad hearted 
parents only waited the summons which they 
felt must soon come for her final release from 
her afflictions. 

‘Thus matters went on for about a year, 
the little one changing, if at all, only for the 
worse, and steadily but surely going down. 
One year this month, Mr. Reitemeier informs 
us, attracted by the advertisement of Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy in 
the Call, he and Lis wife finally concluded to 
try it, though with but very slender hopes of 
deriving any benetit. There was a decided 1m- 
provement in the child’s condition with the use 
of the first bottle, which continued during the 
second, and before the third bottle was all used 
the child was able to walk upright, and appar- 
ently cured. Thereupon the use of the medi- 
cine was discontinued, and has not been 
resumed, 

‘In the year which has since elapsed the 
child has grown to be as fat and healthy and 
active a little one as any parent need wish tu 
see, and Mr.and Mrs. Reitemeier say they feel 
beyond a doubt that the use of Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy saved her 
life. The case 1s certainly a very remarkable 
one, avd the well-known and reliable character 
of the parties gives it especial importance and 
significance.’’ 

This is indeed a most wonderful cure, and a 
great triamph for Dr. Greene’s Nervura, and 
ceecurring as it did in the Daily Call’s official 
family, the fact will have the greatest weight 
in influencing all who are sick or ailing to use 
this truly marvelous restorer of health. This 
grand remedy should not be classed with 


| ordinary patent medicines, as it is the dis- 


covery of a successful physician who has the 


| largest practice in the world among nervous 


and chronic diseases, Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass. He can be consulted 
without charge in regard to any case, person- 
ally or by letter, by all who use the medicine, 
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VIN de CHAPOTEAUT 


(Chapoteaut’s Wine of Peptone). 
A nL PIGAL NUTRITIVE STIMULANT, 


y. wine 

micull pure wh ang ner ch is oanily, aod = 

axsimilated when no other solid or liquid food 
will remain on the stomach. 

VIN ¢¢, CHAYVOTEAUT is distinctly in. 
cated in constituiiona wena or ik of 

digestive power for y’ 

eptic an Conyalegoens pat lerits and ‘to au 

ag EE. 


h ene 
= = pa Ue Ulourntion’of the Stomach’ 
a 
r Fase. de ive conse, Paris, | 
druggists in the United Sttes, | 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT 
MISARD'S 
LbINIMENT 


Clean to use, Penetrating, Powerful, It has no equal 
for Removing Soreness from Feet and Stiffness from 
the Joints or Limbs. It cures Rheumatism,Neuralgia, 
2 rains and Bruises, and ts Safe, Reliable and 

INVALUABLE for SPORTSMEN and ATHLETES. 


MINARDS LINIMENT: 


A i i 
Se a ee ee ee ee eee 














' LARGE BOTTip 
20” Ms As souo Sots : ps oF 25crs* 3} 
ptergste AT THE POP ) 
0 Remevt | *SampresFREE* 
i) TRY IT AND YOU 
AN* BEAST Witt. BE CONVINCED 
Wis He ANG Of PFPA es 
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CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE 





By the use of this instrument the system is enabled 
to take up large quantities of Pure Oxygen from the 
Atmosphere. 

NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 

The supply is inexhaustible and always at hand. As 

a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 

HAS NO EQUAL 
and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence 
with wonderful effectiveness, even in ureat emergencies. 
As 2 cure of both acute and chronic diseases 

IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 
by any other method, either respecting the severity 
of disease possible to cure, or the speed, certainty, and 
permanence of the result. None need fail of great 
benefit. 

Illustrated circular, with HOME testimonials and 
price-list, free. Address 

L. A. BOSWORTH, 
836 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. Room 18. 
General Agent for New England. 

Take Notice.—K. M. Elliott, 36 Exchange Building, New 
Haven, Conn., is Sole Authorized Agent for Western 
Cor vectic ut. Any person or ne whatever, from 
other States, offering to furnish Electropoise within 
New Enyland, does it in vivlation of justice and of the 
contract of the Electrolibration C ompany. Apply to the 
rightful agents. 


Dr. Lighthill 


Can be consulted at his office 


543 Boylston Street, 


—on — 


Consumption, 


Throat Affections, Asthma, Catarrh and Deafness. 


HEMORRHOIDS 


Or Piles cured in a few weeks’ time by Dr. LIGHT- 
HILL'S special method of absorption, without pain, 
detention from business or surgical operation. Fistula. 
Uleers, Fissures and all other rectal diseases treated 
with equa! success. 


Hours: Sto 12 and4to8. Sunday, from 12 to 2. 
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Spree epee 6 sae lm tate 8 ne or 


UBIfOAM, 
APERFECT LIQUID DENTIFRICE 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


ITS USE INSURES 
BEAUTIFUL 
CLEAN TEETH 


Price 25 cents 


E. W. HOYT 
& CO., 
LOWE 



































Peter WRotter’s 
Norwegian Cod Liver Ot 





MOLLER’S Cod Liver Oil, poepaved hy an improv d 
pr cess, which is the result of ycurs of scientific in- 
vestigation, is the best preparation of cud liver cil 
because itis the Most Agreeavle, the Most DigestiLle, 

est to Assimilate, and the Only Oi! Winch can 
be Continuously Administered withont causing gas- 
tric disturbances. Put un in flat, oval bottles, real d 
and dated. For sale by all rightiy-stocked druggists. 


| W.H. Schieffelin & Co., N. Y., Sole Agents. | 














Catarrh caused hoarse- 
ness and difficulty in speak- 
COM ing. Ialsot»agreat extent 
Han Ml lost hearing. By the use of 
Ely’s Cream Balm dropping 
of mucus has ceased, voice 
and hearing have greatly im- 
proved. —J. W. Davidson, 
Att'y at Law, Monmouth, Ill. 


CATARRH 


ELY’S CBEAM BALM 
Opens and cleanses the Nasal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Restores the Senses of Tasie 
and Smell. The Balm is quickly absorbed and gives 
relief at once. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BKOTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 7" 


DeENPL PREM E ELEN ENP Pear eS 


There’s no excuse, you must try it. 


QUINA 
LAROCHE 


French National Prize of 
16,600 Francs. 
THE GREAT 
3 French 
e 
‘Tonic 
wihhewa niet Ce aS io _ 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 
26-28 North William St., New York. 


SLOPE RENE NEN et Nb Dae 
ARE YOU DEAF? 


Don’t You Want to Hear? 
THE AURAPHONE will belp you if you do. 


It is a recent scientific 
invention which will restore the hearing of any one not 
bern deaf, When in the ear it is invisible, and does 
not cause the slightest discomfort. Itis tothe ear what 
glasses are to the eye, an ear ap ec Inclose stamp 
for particulars. Can be tested free of charge at 
















VWEAPAPAPIPIERERENENE EERE RED EE 
NERERELEREREREL ELEN ERERERERERENE 





THE AURAPHONE CO.’S Offices: 
716 Metropolitan B’d’g, Madison Sqnone, New York, 
or 607 Masonic Temple, 


hicago. 
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Deaths. 


BAILEY—In North Scituate, Jan, 28, Margaret M., wife 
of Kawin Bailey, aged 51 yrs., 6 mos, 
FAIRBANKS—In Springfield, Feb, 4, at the home of 
her son-in-law, Dr. J. f. Herrick, Frances A., wife of 
Col. Franklin Fairbanks of St, Johnsbury, ¥t., aged 





62 yrs. 
HANFORD—In Andover, Jan. 30, Mrs. Mary Chester 

Hanford, mother of Mrs. Prof. G. F. Moore of Ando- 

ver aud ot Mrs. Theodore 8, Pond, formerly ofthe 

Syrian Mission, aged 71 yrs. 

MAKQOUAND—In New York City, Feb. 3, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Love, wife of Henry G. Marquand. 

RICHARDS—In Somerville, Jan. 30, Sarah Lambert, 
wife of George A. Richards. 

WAKkD—In Boston, at Hotel Bellevue, Jan. 30, Mrs. Car- 
oline L., widow of Rev. James Wilson Ward, aged 
i7 yr 

Notices and Societies. 

Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
church and individual wants, etc. 

NOTICES. 

BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 11, 
at 10 a.m. Topic, The Christ in the Faith of Today. 
Speaker, Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D., of Boston, 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
atlla.M 

UNION BIBLE CLASS, under Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D. D., Hromfield Street Church, Boston, Saturdays, 3 
P.M. PRIMARY UNION at? P.M. | 

PLYMOUTH A880CIATION, Kingston, Feb. 19,10 A. m. 

SUFFOLK Wrst ASSOCIATION.—Meeting postponed 
to Feb. 25,12 m. (Dinner, 1.30 P. M.) 

MINISTERIAL DEPARTMENT OF THE EVANGELISTIO 
ABSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND.—Churches seekin 
candidates or supplies can secure information and aid, 
without charge, by addressing Rev. L. W. Morey, 7 
Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


APPROACHING STATE MEETINGS. 
Changes or additions should be sent at once. 














Florida, : New Smyrna, Tuesday, March 5. 
New Mexico and Arizona, 
Mississippi, Tougaloo, Thursday, March 21. 
Alabama, Shelby, Saturday, March 29, 
Georgia, Atlanta, Wednesday, April 3. 
Tennessee, Athens, Ala., Wednesday, April 3. 
Texas, Thursday, April. 
New Jersey, Baltimore, Md., Tuesday, April 23. 
Oklahoma, Guthrie, Friday, April 26. 
Kansas, Topeka, Thursday, May 2. 
Missouri, St. Joseph, Tuesday, May 7. 
Ohio, Cleveland, Tuesday, May 7. 
indiana, arion, Tuesday, May 14. 
illinois, Jacksonvilie, Monday, May 20. 
owa, Spencer, Tuesday, May 21. 
Massachusetts, Lan, Tuesday, Muay 21. 
Michigan, Olivet, Tuesday, May 21. 
New York, Gloversville, Tuesday, May 21. 
South Dakota, . Yankton, Tuesday, May 21. 
Pennsylvania, West Pittston, Tuesday, May 28. 


Tuesday, May 28, 
Tuesday, June Il. 
Tuesday, June 18, 


Rhode Island, Providence, 
Vermont, Bennington, 
Connecticut Asso., New Haven. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
cuppiiee. stated supplies ana candidates. Address Rev 
W. F. Bacon, Congregatioval House, Boston, Mass 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “1 give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the erty 
of Philadelphia, ——— dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the Sg owe | for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632, 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8S. 8S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries aud religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitude seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magaziues soli- 
cited, and may be sent tothe cbapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

REV. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D.D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833, Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition ofseamen, Sus 
tains chaplains and misstonaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C, STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, J'reasurer. 





CuRED BY HoOD’s SARSAPARILLA.—SOUTH Bos- 
TON, MAS88., Dec 6, 1894: I do not think that any word 
of praise which I could give Hood’s Sarsaparilla would 
be a mistake. A year ago I was all rum down and was 
attended by a doctor for eight weeks, but I did not 
seem to get strong until my husband persuaded me to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Before I had finished one 
bottle I felt stronger, and now, after taking three bot: 
tles, I feel as well as ever.—MRS. WILLIAM SULLIVAN, 
30 Vanton Street. 








Hoop’s PILLs cure sick headache. 





USE “DURKEE’S’ 


SALAD DRESSING’ 














Colds 

Coughs and 
Bronchitis 
Cured by Taking 


AYER'S 
Cherry Pectoral 


Awarded 
Medal and Diploma 
At World’s Fair. 


Use Ayer’s Hair Vigor for Color. 








- — 
CUTICURA, the Great Skin Cure, and 
CUTICURA SoaP, the most effective of 
Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, preserve, 
=. and beautify the skin, scalp, and 
ir when all else fails. CuTICURA REM- 
EDIES are of the utmost purity and deli- 
cacy, and especially appeal to the refined 
in every community. 
Bold throughout the world. British depot: F. New- 


BeRY & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London, Porrer 
Dena @ Curwiest Corp, Sole Props, Boston, U.S. A 








wewwe 


Wonderful 
Cures__& 


of Coughs, Colds and all kinds 
of Sore Throats and Lung 
Troubles are made every day 


- BY e 


Adamson’s 
Botanic 
Cough Balsam 


It gives instant relief, and @ 
cures, permanently, the worst 
cases. Time-tried and thirty 
years tested. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLD BY THE BEST DRUGGISTS. 


Prices 35 cts. and 75 cts. a Bottle. 
- Trial size 10c, 


‘HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EnWARD & Sow, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 















